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EEPENCE 
RFGISTERED me A NEWSPAPER 
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B sve uetnnve Box MUSEUM 


—The READING ROOM will be CLOSED from FRIDAY, 
September 1, eT a 


September 5. inclusive 
OM IN, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British eure, "lagen 22, 1899. 
ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
SEPTEMBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15. 

SUNDAY, September 10,—3.30, Grand Opening Service. 

TUESDAY.—11.30, ‘Elijah’; 730, Lee Williams's ‘Harvest-tide’ ; 
Cornelius’s ‘ Vitergruft’ ; Haydn's ‘Creation. 

bs ai. 30, Coleridge - Bab att hy ate decry a Piece ; 

‘Requiem’; Elgar’s ‘Light of Life’; Dvorak's “Te 
Sy m "30, Public Hall.—Miscellaneous Concert, with Wagner 
Selections. 

THURSDAY.—11.30, Parker’s ‘Hora Novissima’; Palestrina’s ‘Stabat 
Mater’; Beethoven’ 8 Foti me Bet Spohr's ‘ Last Judg- 
ment’; 7.30, Bach’s st’; Parry's ‘ Blest Pair of 
Sirens’; Mendelssohn's 8 yh of se. 

FRIDAY.—11 30, ‘ The Messiah.’ 

PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. —Albani, Esther euieet, Amy Sherwin, 

Marie Brema, Ada Crossley, Muriel Fos wal Lloyd. 
William Green, Andrew Black, Charles Phillips, and Plunket 
Greene. 

Programmes, containing full particulars, may be povained from 

Detcavon & Co., or E. J. Sparx, High Street, Worceste: 


_overvanDes. BENEVOLENT 








and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon, the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. LORD GLENESK. | 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
Established in 1839 for granting Pensions and a. Assistance 
to principals or assistants engaged as vendors of news 
A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a evelies Feat and gives 
three votes for life at al ‘Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every cane Subscriber is 
_ to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





ry man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
rai wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
me & member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or ‘Three 
Guineas for Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
bewspapers. 
The Annuitants now number pared six, the men receiving 201 and 
the women 15i. per rig each se Pensions, now amounting to 
620/. per annum, are Bek ae ‘the dividends arisirg from the 
invested capital of the Inst ution. 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
ery “Wrancis of 151. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
ean Fund” provides pensions for one man 20/. and one 
woman 
mm Relief is even, not only to Ba Laphonat but to newsvendors 
‘or by 


CENTRAL T TECHNICAL SCHOOLS for 
CORNWALL at TRURO. 


The Committee is prepared to receive 
qualifies to aed = sition ¢ of PRINCIPAL 
to teach the subjects enumerated in the 
power of the pasts and Art Department as Science Subjects, or be 
able to supervise the Work of the other ‘Teachers in those subjects. 
The Art Master is — appointed. Favourable consideration will 
be given to those Applicants who possess special qualifications in 
Organic and Agricultural Chemistry, and the Gentleman appointed 
must be qualified to make srapvi under the Food and Drugs Act.— 
Applications will be received to September 7 inclusive. Duties to 
commence at the end of September. Applicants to state what salary 
they require. No residence 7 

ALFRED BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
Truro, Cornwall, August 18, 1899. 
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FRANCE, — The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


UNIVERSITY MAN would like to BUY SHARE 
a PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 3,000/. available.— Address 
Box 978, Willing’s, 125, Strand, W C 











UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 
The Mh? Bo lags Court of the He mh of Glasgow will, at an early 
appoint a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in 
this ‘Uuiversity, recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from Octo- 
ber 1 next, from which date the Se will take effect. 

The normal salary of the Chair is 900/., subject to 3 VIII. (2) and (3) of 
Ordinance 25. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the 
right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish 
any further information desired, twenty copies of his application and 
twenty copies of any testimonials he may desire to wir on or before 
SEPTEMBER 15 NEXT ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow Ualveraity Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ant University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early 
te, p to appoint a PROFESSOK to occupy the above Chair in 
= U niversity, recently ae Vera 
‘he Professor will ente: 
October 1 next, from which ‘date the om ointment will take effect 

The normal salary of the Chair is 1,000/., subject to 3 VIII. @) _— (3) 
of Ordinance 25. The Chair has an official residence attached t 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut So my and Soa with it the 
right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordina: 

Each applicant should lodge with the Wmaeralauen ha will furnish 
any further information desired, twenty copies of his application and 
twenty copies of any testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before 
SEPTEMBER 15 NEXT. ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary to the Glasgow University Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


CASSEL, NORTH GERMANY. 








r on his duties as from 





KRONPRINZENSTR. 18. 
Page m= to ire tS ag and HOME for YOUNG LADIES (Israel- 
8) 





4 servants who m: 
In pilin is made and relict awarded in oer with the merits of 
IE JONES, Secretar: 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 3 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLI [DAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOUR: 

The above Home has been established for the ine of Booksellers, 
bona Assistants, and Families. Suites of ms, or single Bedrooms, 
had furnished, with cooking and , at very d 

r wee! 








The Home is replete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms a most ghee} residence for see ring rest and a 
fortnight’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside re: 


All particulars and forms of application can bet had of the Secreta 
Mr. Gzo. Laren, at the London Office, 48, Paternoster Row, EC. _ 





WELL. KNOWN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

is prepared to undertake the ADVERTISEMENT CANVASSING 

and MANAGEMENT of a good WEEKLY PAPER on COMMISSION. 
—Address P. N. R., Newsagent Office, 190, Fleet Street, E.C. 


GECRETARYSHIP SOUGHT by OXFORD 
GRADUATE, MSS. Revised and Copied. Good references.— 
Address H. 8. Spencer, Wycombe, Bucks. 


EP IToRIAL WORK WANTED by EX-EDITOR 
yA a well known Monthly. Exceptionally qualified in Languages, 

Geography, Statistics, ‘cpemitnn —Address Box 16, Wheeler’s Adver- 
tising Office, Mancheste 


AN,» able ASSISTANT WANTED for Messrs, 
a STEERS SGD SOUR, rte 


[TRARY GENTLEMAN or LADY REQUIRED 
to take an interest ina Saeed high-class MAGAZINE. A good 

Security with remunerative Literary Work. Amount about 2,00¢i.— 

Apply, by letter only at first, to C. H., 50, Calabria Road, Highbury, N. 


At. MASTER WANTED for GALASHIELS 
it. T CLASSES. One qualified to teach Science Subjects II and 

preferred —Particulars on application to A. D. Rozson, Solicitor, 
} my aang with whom applications must be lodged not later than 




















TECHNICAL COLLEGE, HUDDERSFIELD, 


Principal—S. G. RAWSON, D.Sc. 


— LECTURESHIP in ART is VACANT. Sala 
Parpblications must be sent in not later than A GUS 
Statement of duties will be forwarded on sg ite 
THORP, Secretary. 


UNiversity COLLEGE of WALES, 
oe ABERYSTWYTH. 
© Council invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT LEC- 
— inthe DEPARTMENT of LOGIC sha PHILOSOPHY.—Appli- 
rr jopetber with testimonials, must be forwarded, on or before 
are Soptiete 9, to the undersi, ned. from whom farther particulars 
vi 2 ta ed. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
ugust, 


r annum. 
31 to the 








Miss BAUMANN. Established 1887. Villa, with 
Garden and Rath. "Laney home comfort. Best references in England, 
America, and Germany. 


UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 70i., vig = EXHIBITION of 





UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. LL.D. 
Rector—JAMES STUART, LL.D. M.P. 
Principal—-JAMES DONALDSON, M.A. LL.D. 
OPENING OF SESSION, 1899-1900. 
UNITED COLLEGE. 
(ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE.) 


This Bal will be formally OPENED on TUESDAY, plemacoe be and 
the WINTEK SESSION will nae on WEDNESDAY, October 11. 
@ PRELI INARY 





Schedules of admission will be supplied by the Secretary up to 
September 14. 

‘There are Sixty- -four Bursaries vacant (Three of which are open to 
Second Year Students ani One to Fourth Year Students only), ranging 
in value from 40. to 21. lis. Of these Forty-six (of which Twelve are 
restricted to Male Medical Students) are tenable by Men only, Fourteen 
(restricted to Students who intend to enter the Medical ph peo = by 
Women only. and Four (Two Berry Bursaries of 4)i. d Two 
Spence Bursaries of 301. each the first year of tenure sina a 401. the 
second year) by either Men or Women 

In the course of the Session Eleven Scholarships will be competed 
for, Six of which are open to both sexes. They range in value from 


1001. to 50l. 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 
(DIVINITY.) 
This College will be OPENED on TUESDAY, October 24. The 
bi ati gost for BURSARIES will be held on OCTOBER 20 and 21. 
of C is not necessary. ‘There are Eleven Com- 
—~— Bursaries vacant, ranging in value from 40i. to 61. At the 
close of the Session ‘Two Scholarships of 100/. each, one of 21/., and one 
of oa will be open to competition 
e Classes in the University are open to Students of both sexes, and 
A Latin, Greek, English, French, Hebrew, Syriac, Sanskrit, and 
Comparative Philology, Modern Greek, Logic and Metaphysics, Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy, Education, Mathematies, Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, gs Se ‘Botany, Lire cr Ancienc 
m 





History and Political paagey heh jology, An: ea 

Medica, Systematic Theology, Biblical Griticion and Church History. 
Specimen Fxamination Papers, and full particu'ars res) the 

Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, 1 be 


found in the CALEND. AR of the UNIVERSITY. published by Messrs. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d ; 
by post, 2s. 10d. 

A General Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as 
detailed information regarding any Pe cee of the University, may 
be obtained on application to WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

University of St. Andrews, August 2, "i809. 





30/., each tenable for Two Years, will be offered f ion at the 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION ‘in ARTS, whic "comimances OcTo- 
BER 11.—Further information may be obtained from Rev. H. Ettrr- 
sHaw, Bailey, Durham. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of 
SCIENCE will BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 3. 
The PROSPECTUSES of the following jee are now ready, 
and may be had on application to the Secrerary 
FACULTY of ARTS. 
FACULTY of LAWS. 
FACULTY of SCIENCE. 
The INDIAN SCHOUL, 
The DEPARTMENT of FINE ART. 
The ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 
The DEPARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE. 
Students of both sexes are admitted to Classes without previous 
Examination, provided there is room 
Scholarships of the value of 42 O00 are offered for competition 
annually. J. M. HORSBURGH, M_A., Secretary. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS, 














Principals. 
Miss J. F. GRUNER — Student of Girton College), Moor- 
croft, Hindhead, Surre 

Miss MACRAE MOIR ‘oon. Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 

The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Board- 
ing-School with a thorough education and healthy out-door life. 

Girls may be p Lee for College, Entrance, and other Examinations. 

The district of dhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, 
and much recommended by doctors for its 1 & air and gravel soil. 
Miss Moir receives Ten well-built modern 
house, with southern aspect. Great attention is paid to healthful con- 
ditions of life. References allowed to Parents of Present and Past 
ee Terms for Board and on app jon to the Prin- 


ALS 
“"The "AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19. 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will BEGIN on OCTOBER 3, 1899, and the 
te el SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTO- 

The Classes ee for the following Professions :—Chemistry. Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Mining, Textile 
Industries. Dyeing, Art, Leather Manufacture, griculture, School 
Teaching, Law. Medicine, and Surgery 

University Degrees are also ecaterred in the Faculties of Arts, 
Science, Law, Medicine, and Surger’ 

Lyddon Hail has been established 1 for Students’ residence 

Prospectuses of any of the above may be had from the Reorstrar. 














S?: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
The WINTER SESSION ae pone on MONDAY, October 2, 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, A.-M 


to the Collegiate regulations 
‘The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. a and Prizes 


of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annually. 
The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-appointed 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting ms, 


Museum, Library, &c. 

A large Recreation Ground ber A aenaaed been purchased, and is open 
to Members of the Students’ Clu 

For further pariicaiess apply, Personally or by letter, to the WarpDEN 
or THE CottecE, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E C. 

A Handbook oueael on application. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2, aie con- 
tinue few A nel Attendance on this class counts as part of the 
Five Years’ Cu 

Fee for the whole Course 211., or 187. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Siseie Subjects may be taken 

There is a Special Class for the January Examinatio 

For further iculars apply 2o WARDEN OF —_ Cottzag, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Low, on, E.C 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 150/., 752. 751., hoes and 
20). each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for en Se ber 27, 
1899 —viz., One Senior Open agra of the value of sh will be 
awarded to the best id of suffi merit) in Physics and 
Chemistry. One pesiar Open Scholarship of the value of 751. will be 
awarded to the best (it of merit) in Biology and 
Physiology. Candidates for these Scholarships Basi be under Twenty- 
five years of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical 
Practice of any London Medical School. 

One Janior Open Scholarship in Science, value 150/., and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the best 
Candidates under Twenty years of age (if "of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Biology, and Vegetable Biology. 














‘the Jeaffreson Exhibition, value 20/., will be competed for at the 
same time. The subjects of Examination are Latin, compas and 
reek, French, and German. 


any ore of the three following Languages—G: 
‘The Classical Subjects are those of the London University Matriculation 
Examination of June, 1899 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will Lee ge 
to enter to the san CC at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the 
October 

For particulars bh — Fava may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Wagpen or THe CoLtzas, St. olomew’s Hospital, E.c. 
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COLLEGE, LONDON. 


K ING’S 
STUDENTS in ARTS and SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, and et Nig + loeb feet ite INE, and other Branches of 
il e NEXT TERM TUESDAY, Octo- 
ber 3. EVENING CLASSES COMMENCE THURSDAY, October 5. 
Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency, and 
terminal reports of the progress and conduct of Matriculated Students 
are sent to their Parents and Guardians. ‘here are Entrance Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions. 
Students may join either for the full Courses at a composition fee, or 
be admitted for the separate Classes. 
There are a few vacancies for Resident Students. 
For Prospectus and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s 
College, London, W.C. 


UNIVERSITY “OF LONDON. 
&PECIAL CLASSES. 


{NDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3. 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P Cha'mers Mitchell, M A. Oxon. F.Z.S. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By ag Candy, B.A. B.Se.Lond, 

Fee for the whole Course, ‘Ten Guine: 

Special Classes are also held for —<y ‘Intermediate M.B.Lond. and 
Primary F R.C.8 , and other Examinations. 

These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hosrital. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 




















‘T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1899-1900 will OPEN on TUESDAY, 
October 3, when the ay will 4 distributed, at 3 o'clock, by Prof. 
T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT, M.D. F R.8., in the Governors’ Hi 

Three Entrance Scholarships evil be offered for competition in 
September, viz., One of 150/. and One of 601. in Chemistry and Physics, 
with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; 
One of 501. in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two) for Third 
Year's Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of 300. are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several Medals 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, 
a and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 


Lond 

All ‘Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Mepicat SecreTary. 

The Fees may be = in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to ture or to Hospital Practice. and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering from the Universities and for 
ees Practitioners. 

ister of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
shnaies has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all gE apply to Mr. Renp.e, the Medical 
Secretary. . P. HAWKINS, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 
WINTER SESSION will PEGIN on MONDAY, October 2. 
Entrance Sch of ined value of 410]. are awarded 
annually, and numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by 
Students of the Sc 

TT a number of "Patients treated in the Wards during last year ex- 
cee 

All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the 
merits of the Candidates, and without extra payment. There are 
‘Twenty-eight Resident Appointments open to Students of the Hospital 
annually, without payment of additional fees, and numerous Non- 
Resident Appointments in the General and Special Departments. | The 








MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


—— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand), 





Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





Queen Victoria Ward, recently reopened, will provide 
accommodation for Gynecological and Maternity Cases. 

The College accommodates Sixty Students, under the supervision of 
a Resident Warden. 
a woe School provides the full currica#lum required for the 

S. Engla 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible. 

A Handbook of information for those about to enter the Medical 
Profession will be forwarded on application. 

For the Pros — of the School, containing full particulars as to 
Fees, Course of Study advised, Regulations of the College, &e., apply, 
personally or by letter, to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London bridge, SE 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 

The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on at thine 2 with an Introduc- 
tory Address, at 3 p.m., by H. G. PLIMMER, Esq. 

‘The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the Evening, at the KING’S 
nop HOLBORN RESTAURANT, Dr. SIDNEY PHILLIPS in the 
vhair. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 


One of 1441., Two of 781. 15s., One of 521. 10s , Two of 571. 15s., both 
open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge, will be awarded by 
Examination on September 20 and 2: 

The School provides complete preparation for the Higher Examina- 
tions and Degrees of the Universities. 


SPECIAL TUITION. 


SPECIAL CLASSES.—AIl the Special ver yaneg for the Higher Examina- 
ions have recently been made free to Studen 

HONOURS EXAMINATIONS.—Special Tuition is provided for the 
various Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and for the yee of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS.—The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric 
Tutors demonstrate the whole of the year to Students preparing for 
Fina! Examinations. 

NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

This Department, now in full working, occupies the whole ground 
floor of the New Clarence Wing, which when completed will increase 
the number of Beds in the Hospital to 380, and provide a Residential 
College for Medical Officers and Students. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The Physiological Laboratories have been further extended, ane a 
Special Lecture Theatre and a New and Enlarged Uhemical Laboratory 
have been added. A New Laboratory, fitted with electric light and 
every modern improvement for the study of Biology, Pathology, and 
Racteriology, has also been provided. Another extensive and important 
addition has been made by the handing over to the School of the pre- 
mises vacated by the transfer of the Out-Patients’ Department to the 
Clarence Wing. This has provided New Laboratories, Class-rooms, and 
a New Museum. 

A complete reorganization of the Pathological Department has also 
lately been made, with provision of extensive New Laboratories for 
Pathology and Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for Pathological 
Specimens. with a Special Anatomical Department 

The Residential Colleze is at 33 and 35, Westbourne Terrace, W., 
close to the Hospital.—For terms application should be made to the 
Warden, Mr. H. 8. Cottier, F RC.! ‘There are Eighteen Resident 
Ap intments in the Hospital open to Students 7 o- nse. 

or Prospectus apply to the Secrerary. G. LD, Dean. 


(J OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. _ 
Miss LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly 
= nalified English and Foreign GOVERNESSES for Resident and Daily 

gagements. — Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street, 
Charing Cross, W.C. 














M4?4ME AUBERT introduces English and 

Foreign GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, ae Visiting 

‘Teachers. Chaperons, Companions, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Conti- 

pent, Africa, America, Asia, Australasia. Schools and Educational 
es recommended.—141, Regent Street, W. 








THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 
16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 

Price to Subscribers, 92. 





[Now ready, 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 prmaraee 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 —— Now ready, price, bound, 6/. 6s. 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
Warts. ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 

» &. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 














DVICE as to SCHOOLS. 
The SCHOLASTIC pewe'y” geo nage (@ body of Oxtora 
and Cambridge Graduates), SUPPLIES, withou it charge, INFORMA'TIO} 
and ADVICE as to SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS at Home or at 
and as to Tutors for all Examinations.—A statement of require 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. ‘on, M.A., 8, Lancatter Pace, 
Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No. 1,854 (Gerrard 


a 
pDUCATI ON. -— Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
n be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GA) ABBITAS, 
THRING C& CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowled of 
a best Schools for ek and Girls, and successful Tutors in Engl 
and Abroad, will furnish careful oo if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W 


O BE SOLD by TENDER, the old-establisheg 

PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A. D. INNES & COMPANY, Liurmp, 

of 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C., including ig Leasehold 

Interest, Goodwill, Copyrights, ‘Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant 
Machinery, and Stock-in-’ 

The Copyrights ee a large number of Works by many noted an 
popular Authors of the day, a list and full particulars of which may ~ 
seen at the aaacrmatianel oftice of the Law Investment and Insurance 
a, imited. 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to 7 Secretary oF THE Law Iy- 
VESTMENT AND origi Corporation, Limited, 9, Serle Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Lond , before SEPTEMBER 14, 1899. 

Particulars =<} pee of Sale, and a of Tender, may be 
obtained gratis of the above-named Secretary, and of the Ven ors’ 
Solicitors, Messrs. Suarre, Parker, Prircuarps & Baruam, 12, New 
Court, Carey Street, London, W.C. 


TT htves WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
WP ng ogy and noes. gee MSS.,&c. Usual Terms, 

&c., by Copyin 4 rocess. Authors’ references, —Miss Sixzs, 
West Kensington Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 














UTHORS’ TYPE-WRITING carefully and 
punctually executed at 9d. per 1,000 werds, including paper and 
stage. Best Machine, good Paper, and neat Typing. MSS. Revised, 
‘estimonials received. Specimen free.—F. Mason, 4, Grange Road, 
Egham, Surrey. 


YPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING and 

MANIFOLDING, best style. 10d. per 1,000 words. Estimates for 

Plays and long MSS. (Established 1893.)—Miss Disney, 7, Balham 
Grove, London, 8. 


TXPE- -WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion. 
ately reduced rates. Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Kinexorr, 
72, Honley Road, lord. 


YO- Ofna TYPE-WRITERS, Limited 
COPARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 
Shorthand. amy Translations. Duplicating. Good Work (done 
under fair conditions). Prompt any testi- 
monials.—19, Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C. 


| ta mer OFFICE, OXFORD (Director, 

Cc. ©. ORD, M.A.), for all inguiries on the University. Examina- 
tion Results notified. Scholastic Agency. Clerical Duty provided. 
Examinations, Library, and Secretarial Work arranged. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is ern 1 warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offer to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a frien gos has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represen roposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined 0 ‘on behalf of Authors. MSS. viaced 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on Seis to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


‘O AUTHORS. ane BUSINESS of the late 
Col. ROBERT W. UTLEDGE, Literary Agent, will be 
CARRIED ON by his Son, Ar. FREDERICK ROUTLEDGE, who has 
been helping him for the last few months. Terms on application — 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


OOKS PUBLISHED in ENGLISH STYLE be 
S than ENGLISH PRICES.—American Copyrights secw 
for English Authors. aie or Sheets promptly _— 
CAMBRIDGE PUBLISHING CO., Reade Street, New York, Pub- 
on of the ‘Cambridge Monthly Encyclopedia’ of History, Bee 
Biography, Arts, Sciences, and Literature, and other Standard W 
In Press, ‘The Messiah.’ 


yt 4! & CO., Advertising Agents, 
COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, BG, 
Insert p—4.—_Th..F, the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 
Publishers, Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
waa ara Na Eee hal ee tl 



































Probate or Purchase, Inves' 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Catalogues, 
ATALOGUE No. 27. —Turner’ 's Liber Studiorum 
—Lucas’s ble—Turner Engravings— Draw’ 








ings by Turner, Hunt, hey ks— 
the Kelmscott Press—Works by Brot Ruskin. Post free, aa 
‘Wm. Warp, 2, Charch Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





LLIs§8 & ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
Now ready, SUMMER CATALOGUE (No. 92) of choice BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS, post free, 6d. 
* New Bond Street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Mensiate Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; 7, Broad,Stree' t, O Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


Petes EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ae a Pan. Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth ; geo il ree 
d R. Cruikshank, hiz, Rownesin.: Leech, 
—, y Ay choicest Collection offered for Sale in th 2S Weil wel 
logues issued and sent post free on application. bough 
ALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, wo. 
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e of the LARGEST hig ae of OLD and NEW B)OKS in 
GREAT ; BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of ¢ Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 


MESES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 


CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


(ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 





prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION. Ill. HIS8- 

RY. IV. net OETRY,, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS VI. 

050 RAPHY. VII. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
ra 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 





————— 
KS relating to Walton and Angling—Art— 
Artists’ Ltn oe FE gt ee ag ipa aon 
Doré—Lamb—Leech—Napoleon—Politica 
various Editions — Speeches — Tennyson — | Thackeray W ordsworth— 
py Items - India and the East, a long entry—Sceneries—Cheap 
a Serial als, &c. See BRIGHTON BOUK CIRCULAR, No. 125, 
aoe seepering. —W. J. Surru, North Street, Brighton. 
— 








NOW READY. 
ATALOGUE Ho. (2i, having | 1s large Collotype 
Plates. Wrought Iron, Ivory, 
and Wood taken from bed Gig, West ‘Africa, Oy the British Punitive 
Expedition, February, 1897, price 5s. 


ATALOGUE No, 22, having 12 large Collotype 
21 E 


Plates, ‘om 
zealand, New Guines, Greenland, South America, Africa, Samos, = 
New Britain, price 2s 

Ww. D. Wensrer, Bicester, Oxon. 








FOLKESTONE.—On view. 
The important Collection of Pictures of the late JOHN 
ROHDE, Esq , formerly of 32, L Ro 
Hill.—By direction of Executors. 


ESSRS. FOSTER, of 54, Pall Mall, respectfully 
announce for SALE b: AUCTION, on Premises, 4, 
CASTLE HILL AVENUE, FOLKESTONE, on 
August 29, and F llowing Day, at 1 seis ec each day, the 
COLLECTION of PICTU. ES ipl the late JOHN ROHDE, Esq., includ- 
d to tl 





NY, 
» 4V otting 








ings Works by or attribut ig Masters of 
THE DUTCH SCHOOL. 
Backhuysen Durigny, C. Van Musscher 
Bergham, Colin erg, 2 Van der Neer 
Brecklencamp Jardin, K.du Van de Veldt 
Both, J. Keyser T. de Van Dyck 
Brill; P. Molinaer, J. Velasquez 
Cuyp, A. Ostade, A. Willaerts. 
Dow, G Pynaker, A 
THE ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Bonington McCulloch Philip, J. 
Brandeis, Miss Gainsborough —— Sir J. 
Collins, W. Hayman Romney, G. 
Crome, J Morland, G. Stanfield. Cc. 
Danby, J Morland, H. Turner, J. M. W. 
Dawson, h Muller, W. Ward, James. 
Dawson, H. 
THE MODERN CONTINENTAL SCHOOL. 
Bloman, E. C David, G. Israels, J. 
Cock, Xavier de Dykmanns, J. Kruseman 
Fichel, E. Escosura Leys, Baron de 
Geets, W. Jacque, C. Ponteils, M. 
Frére, Ed. Jiminez Verboeckhoven, E. 
Brillouin, T. And others. 


May be viewed, and the Catalogues had on the Premises.—&, Pall Mall. 





HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the rice of nearly 
¢ New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
executed by return. CATA LOGUES of New Books and Re- 
oo. and postage free.—Gitsert & Frievp, 67, Moorgate 

Street, London, EC, 


ao 8 fe eee = * 8 YF, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF cao K.G. 
Presiden STEPHE: 





ice Pre: sidents—~The Right Hon. A. J. Ralfou MP.; 
the Right “Rev igh Lord Bishop of London ; iterbert Spencer, Esq. ; 
— a W. E. H. Lee ky. a4 C.L. 
—Right Hon. iH M. Grai per, 
ht Hon. sirgonu para Bart. M P.; Right Hon. Earlof Rosebery. 
e Library contains abo yat 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/.a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to it hal 
and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten till hal. 
ad Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; 
embers, 16s 


ae T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
{HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
(The yr PRESS, Ltd , Publishers and Printers, 50, 
hall Street, London, E.C.) Contains lige rol gard over which 
n sli 3 with perfect freedom. Sixpence per dozen, 

= or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The enhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 

should be retained. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PA'TIENTS sent gratis with 
culars. Schools also recommended.—. , Association, 
ited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Tri- 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 

HACKERAY HOTEL 

Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all rooms. Bath-Rooms on every 

r. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 


Fall Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 











(Temperance), 





Just published, crown 8vo. cloth bound, price 3s. 6d. 


ONGS of FAITH, HOPE, and LOVE, 
The Collected Poems of the Rev. W. BLAKE ATKINSON. 


London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 
FRIDAY NEXT. 

Four Hundred Lots of or Apparatus by eminent 
Makers—Electricals—Scientific Instruments —and Miscel- 
laneous Property. 

Me. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 

AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above, at half- -past 12 o'clock precisely. 

hy view the day prior 2 till 5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





TUESDAY, September 12. 
Important Sale. 
A magnificent Collection of splendid Benin Bronzes and other 
rios, taken at the fall of Benin City, including many of 
the finest specimens of fark Se yet offered. 


M&..;, J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
CTION, at his Great Rooms, » King Street, Covent Garden, 

as above, e half- -past 12 o'clock precise 

= view the day prior 10 till 4 and eh of Sale, and Catalogues 





[ J8RaRy of a COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
Comprising 
BLACK-LETTER VOLUMES—CURIOUS BOOKS of TRAVEL—RARE 
EDITIONS—LEGAL, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, THEOLOGICAL, 
and POETICAL WORKS—LOCAL and FAMILY HISTORIES—SPOKT 
~AGRICULTURE, &c., 
TO BE SOLD AT 


HAWICK, N.B., on TUESDAY, September 26, 1899. 


Catalogues on a; ei ye to Mr. R. F. Argrnson, ae Hawick, 
N.B.; or Messrs. Gro. & Jas. Oriver, Solicitors, there. 


Now ready, price 6d. 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER. 
PARSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. Chaps. 21-22. 
SOME MAKERS of SWEET SOUNDS. By Miss 8S. M. Crawley 
Boevey. 


“HITHERTO SHALT THOU COME.” By D. J. Robertson. 
The BLIND MARE'’S WARNING. By W. H. L. 
A FARMER'S YEAR. 13. By H. Rider Haggard. 
An ELK-CHASSE. By Fred. Whishaw. 
The USE of SIMPLES. By the Rev. John Vaughan, M.A. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. by Andrew Lang. 

London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


ERSAILLES under the REPUBLIC (with 
Illustrations); New Radcliffe Library, Oxford, &.; Railway 
Viaducts in Cornwall; Michelangelo's Predecessors ; Sketches oe 
South Kensington. —See the BUILDER of August 26 ( 4d. ; 
Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher A ‘the 2 Baill 
46, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








Just out, price Sixpence, net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, EC. 


YOUNG. 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 
“«Conveys a great deal of information without mane in any way dry 
or technical.” —Kentish Mercury. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most interesting — in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F. R.A 
Edward Stanford, 26 and =“ “Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





NEW BSDITION, price Two Shillings, 


IELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ee Ninth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 

B.A. F.R.A.8. 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
pose — introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
id iar 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





FOURTH EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 


RREMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eelipees, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Edward Stanford, 6 and 27, Cuckspur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGL. 

Atheneum. <0 mene are spirited and stirring ; such are ‘The 
Fall ot Harald Hai d Benbow,’ ‘ Marston Moor,’and ‘ Corporal 
John,’ the soldier's name for the famous Duke of Marlborough, which is 
. *Queen Eleanor’s Vengeance’ is a vividly told 

story. g to more modern times, ‘The Deeds of vke seed 
‘Inkermann,’ and ‘ Balaklava’ are excellently well said and sung. Asa 
book of ballads, interesting to all who have British blood in the T veins, 
Dr. Bennett's contribution will be welcome. Dr. Bennett's pte will 
leave a strong impression on the memory of those who read t' 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—“ Spirises. lodious, and vig 
Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 
Pall Malt Gazette.—* Really admirabl - 
Morning Advertiser.—* vied of a wide rr 
John Bull.—‘“‘ Very succe eg 
Metropolitan.—‘‘ Instinct ‘with patriotic fire.” 
Illustrated London News.—‘‘ Right well done. 
ie of the World.—‘‘ There is real pocury f in these songs.” 
Mirror —“* With admirable felicity he $ natio’ nal 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people 
Echo.—‘‘ These songs are literally written og sailors, and they are 
precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy 
vonconformist.—‘* These songs bear a true literary mark, and give out 
the genuine ring. 
Graphic.—“ We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken up the 
mantle of Dibdin. 
Leeds Mercury.—‘There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his volume of sea songs we 
find the qualities which must secure its success. 











ly graphic.” 











London : Chatto & Windus, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES : —A Welsh Gipsy Story—‘ Dictionary of National a 
he Red, White. and Blue ’—Degeneration of Cockney—Treasure 
Cities—Artists’ Mistakes— Summer Rain and Sun — Vanishing 
London—Walpole and his Editors—Ink-horns and Ink-gla:ses—The 
Wandering Jew—House of Lords’ Papers—* Oof’’—‘: Glewed’”’— 
*« Life’s race well run.” 
QUERIES : —A Mi issing Romney — Early History of the Bicycle— 
*‘Godbrother ’’—Madame Ristori—Sir Francis Godol phin—Crashaw 
—Capt. Gordon—‘‘ Havre-frock ” : Ne Lagat Acwien cr = 
and Whitechapel — Floyd, Searle. and _ oan acres sarius ’’ 
* Donsel’’ — Hawker MSS. — ‘Till j; a ie of 
Charles I.—Karls of St. Pol—Selectmen—Usury—MS. Life of Dr. 
Trusler — ‘‘ Yapp ’ — Schopenhauer — “ Perfidious Albion ms k- 
keeping. 

REPLIES :—Daniel’s ‘Sonnets to Delia '"—Menilek—Thomas Stothard— 
Shagreen—Bells of Old Flaunden Church—“ Like a thresher”— 
Welsh vd cae gi ‘onr” Se ee ee *~John n Massy 
—Bibury—The ‘Homish Apothecary ’—<“ lrg gt Poet's 
Immortality predicted by Himself—Horse-bread—Bows and Arrows 

“Grain ”=to Throttle —King Charles I.—Black Jews— To Hele” 
—Lovibond— Gipsies—‘‘ The seal of the morning ’’—‘“ That” Ellip- 
tical—Black Images of the Madonna—‘ Burial of Sir John Moore ’— 
‘* Steading "—Edgett—Félibre—Book by Newman—Devil’s Door. 

NOTES ON KOOKS :—Jenkins’s ‘ Family of William Penn ’—Hutton's 
‘Darwinism and Lamarckism '—-Grey's ‘ Trowel, Chisel, and Brush’ 
— Ward's ‘ Monumental an netiew. in the  aaeiat Burial-ground, 
Nottingham '—* h Review ’—Ph 


Notices to Correspoudents. 








LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES: —Shakespeariana —Tomb of Hearne—Sonnet on Dryden — 
Author of ‘Rule britannia’—‘‘ Mumbudget’’—Cervantes and Burns 
—Beevor Pamily—Whales in North Scotland—Mistake in ‘ Historic 
Churches of Paris’— Mummy Peas— Westminster Abbey— Anti- 
quities of East London—Battle of Edge Hill—Type—Banking— 


Butterworths’. 
QUERIES :—“ Inde-baudias’’— ‘Padre Francisco’ — “Mays” — Lang- 
toft’s ‘ Chronicle '—‘ The Truth about General Gordon ’—Morcom— 


Tom Day—‘ Gerald Fitzgerald '—‘‘ Wedding Porch’’—Song Wanted 
— Kissed for Luck—Early Newspaper—Walthamstow Vicars— 
Parish Registers. 

REPLIES :—Vanishing London—Snape—Bligh—Gaunt Family—Cattle 
as Criminals—Hereditary Odour—*‘ Puts nowt up to mean nowt’ — 
James Dillon, First Earl of Roscommon—Lord Rurleigh’s Prece, 
—Roman Numerals: 1900—Stone Ale—Cromwell and Music—. 
Creon Family—Two Quartos of Ken Jonson—Jean Rart’s Descent 
on the Northumberland Coast—‘‘ The unearned increment ”—Origin 
of Name Lavinia—Riming Warning for Book- Lmninbsie Lucy’: 8 
Flitting ’—Rolling-pins as Charms—. —Epitaph—‘‘ Common a 
—Gates on Commons—Title of spear, “Paes Coming fag aries a a wb of 
the horn”—Owners of Book —Bri 
nymics—Source of Quotation Wanted— py egy "ot 
Bourchier or Bourgchier—Blaisdell—Bastardy—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Miller’s ‘Essays and Nature Studies’—Young’s 
‘ Centenarians and the Duration of the Human Race’ —Schofield’s 
Bugge’s ‘Home of the Eddic Poems’—Windle’s ‘ pete omen 
Country ’*—Lang’ 8 Scott’s ‘Castle Dangerous’ and ‘Chronicles of 
pe! papid —Andrews’s ‘Curious Epitaphs ’'—Pike’s ‘ Cromwell 
and his Times.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 12 contains— 

NOTES :—The Wandering Jew—Modern “eres Ep Annotto’’—Hell of 
the Poets — Encyclopedia — “‘ Cespiti! —Gallows Birds and 
Others—Bleeding Image in Christ 4 “Dublin. 

QUERIES :—Rugby School Register—‘“ Gripper-owre-ouilles "—Towtea 
and Marston Moor—Weddings in Bristol Cathedral—Tne Devil's 
Door—Peerless Pool—Motto Pottery—Bibliography of Books = 





London—Ford Family—S8t. Gobinet— 
Seat—" Fore -shilling beer”—‘ A reel in a bottle’ *"—Cromwell and the 
Almanac—‘ The seal of the morning ’’— Legend — Newcombe of 


Leir—** ‘The Infant's Library ’’—Abbey at Arley—Russian Weather- 
lore—Authors Wanted. 

REPLIES: — The Linea -name Oxford — ee ie ”— Welsh 

udges — ‘ Smoail to “twig’’ — Cogan: Barr oche — ‘ The 

Three Sergeants’ )... Seabee Armorial — ‘Scott Wite of Thomas 
Moore—Amen Court—Archzological Rarity—Graduates of Scottish 
Universities —‘‘Imperium in imperio’’— Ma es of Persons 
already Married—Black Images of the Madonna—Chute and Mild- 
may Families — Expulsions from Oxford— Relic of Napoleon— 
Ramsay and Date of the Nativity—Anglo-Saxon Speech—Scarlet in 
the Hunting Field—‘‘ Terre Filius”—Atterbury—Jack Plackett’s 
Common. 

sade ON BOOKS : —Hull’s ‘ The Cuchullin Saga in Irish Literature’ 
—Keane’s ‘Man Past and Present’ — Hateson’s ‘ Records of the 
Borough of Fam mf —Falkner’s ‘A History of Lopate ms # — 
Dodgson’s ‘Le Ver be Basque ’—‘Scribner’s Magazine ’—‘ Jo 
of the Ex-Libris Societ y.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 5 contains— 

NOTES :—Daniel’s ‘Delia’ —‘Historie of Balak’—Cooling Castle— 
“Karoo’’—John Hales, of Eton—“ Like a thresher”—Devonshire 
—— ee eee Lag Yt on Commons—Curious 
Biund di Absti ‘Welsh 

ont :—“ Greave or senisadien’ ’—*Gret=a —— "—< Take 

to stey”” — Kibury — Polkinghorn — Gipsies — ‘‘ Transmogrify ’’— 
“ Canard ”’ — Bastardy — Scott and Washington living awit 
Bermudas Company poner eae: Fami ly — Susan: nah Drury—For- 
tescue Family— jource of ¢ “ Thi 
increment "—‘ R. B. Sheridan ’— Book by Newman—Victor Hugo— 
Old Bone Wheel-Blocks—Thomas Stothard. 

REPLIES :—Swansea—Reputed Marriage of Cardinal Beaton—Dyson : 
Colet — A Louvre —‘‘Tring, Wing, and Ivinghoe” — “Norman 
Gizer ”—‘ Down among the Men '—Marriage Customs—Menilek 
—Barry O’ Meara—Ben Jonson’s ‘ Works’—Peat—Death of Thackeray 
—Patronymics—‘‘ Coming out of the little end of the horn”—John 
Free, D D. — Shagreen — St. Matfelon — Hexham and the 
Augustales — Cromwell Tercentenary — The Devil’s Offering — 
“ Steading "—Early Theatrical ‘‘ Matinée.’’ 

NOTES ON BOOKS:—Dr. Creighton’s ‘Queen Elizabeth *—Dasent’s 
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Japan in Transition: a Comparative Study of 
the Progress, §c., of the Japanese since their 
War with China. By Stafford Ransome. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Mr. Ransome spent part of 1896 and all of 

1897 in Japan as correspondent for the 

Morning Post and the Engineer, and in the 

portly volume before us summarizes the im- 

ressions he received during those years. 
ut the question for his readers, of course, 
is not so much what were his impressions 
as what their value may be; and the answer 
to the latter question turns mainly on his 
means of observation. We can scarcely sup- 
pose that the notions a two years’ resident 
in any European country, pretending to no 
knowledge of its written speech, and to no 
more than a smattering of the spoken lan- 
guage, might pick up could be considered 
as possessing other than a passing value. 

But no one qualified by his knowledge of 

Japanese, and by sufficient experience of 

the country and people of Japan, and espe- 

cially of old Japan, has yet given any 
general account of the empire, and we 
must be content with what the passing 
traveller or temporary sojourner, if he be- 
longs to the writing fraternity, has to tell 
us. As such Mr. Ransome may be con- 
gratulated. His book is clearly written and 
very readable throughout, and fairly well 
illustrated—the portraits in especial being 
interesting—while his experiences are com- 
monly instructive up to a certain point. 

But he never gets anywhere near the heart 

of any of the questions he deals with, 

and sometimes merely furnishes a fresh 

Instance of the Jues japonica characteristic 

of writers whose zeal outruns their know- 

ledge. Thus he is not, perhaps, wholly 
free from the persuasion that the physical 
inferiority of the Japanese is more than 
counterbalanced by their intellectual supe- 
nority to Western peoples, though the 
sufficiently patent fact of the enormous 
inferiority of their literature—the same 
may be said of their art and music—might 
have made him chary of forming such an 





opinion. The latter opinion is that of 
nearly all well-informed residents of long 
standing —that while the Japanese show 
great acquisitive powers they have not yet 
given more than the most meagre proofs 
of the higher qualities of imagination and 
originality. Nor do they really fully 
assimilate what they acquire; their foreign 
learning is usually rather information 
well remembered than real knowledge, 
although, of course, there are very 
many individual exceptions in particular 
subjects. The babu, the Chinaman, the 
young American Indian, and even the negro 
in America, show exactly similar acquisitive 
powers, which tend to diminish in peoples 
of advanced civilization, as they do in the 
adult human individual. One may in this 
connexion point to the historical fact that 
it was not until nearly a thousand years 
after the introduction of Chinese civilization 
that (from about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century) Confucianism was studied 
to any great extent in Japan; and we are 
not aware that a single authoritative treatise 
on that system of philosophy was produced 
during the whole of the subsequent Toku- 
gawa period. In fine, the Japanese are 
much like other people, with certain dif- 
ferences (of no great importance) of their 
own, but with little of that tradition, save 
in things social, which is so powerful an 
element in the art, politics, and literature of 
the West. 

By far the best chaptersin Mr. Ransome’s 
book are those devoted to the consideration 
of international commerce and of modern 
industrial progress in Japan. They can 
only be briefly considered in these columns. 
There is the usual depreciation of the 
British merchant on the spot, who appears 
to be regarded generally as unlearning 
rather than learning his business while in 
the country; but on the whole these 
chapters are excellent, and merit close study. 
The arguments on the integrity of the 
Japanese merchant savour of special plead- 
ing, perhaps, but it must be remembered that 
trading is held in no great esteem in Japan, 
even at the present day. The officials are 
as singularly free from corruption as 
Chinese officials are alleged to be from 
honesty. As to British trade with Japan, 
Mr. Ransome lays great stress upon the 
advantage to the foreigner resulting from 
an acquaintance with the language. But to 
acquirea really useful knowledge of Japanese, 
especially of its complicated scripts, is a very 
long business, and the young merchant who 
should devote himself to the study would run 
the risk of finding himself relegated to the 
unprogressive task of interpretation. Mr. 
Ransome leaves this difficulty out of con- 
sideration altogether. In addition the 
Japanese usually dislike and suspect the 
foreigner who addresses them in their own 
language. If the scripts were replaced by 
roman, much of the difficulty would vanish ; 
but there are no signs of any sudden change. 
Most Japanese, in fact, look upon their 
scripts as forming a useful barrier against 
the foreigner, for whom they have less love 
than ever. With regard to Japanese in- 
dustry Mr. Ransome writes :— 

‘* Wonderful as has been the progress of the 
Japanese in manufacturing by modern means, 
the state of perfection at which they have 
arrived has often been grossly exaggerated.” 


‘angler. 








In the constructive arts, however, the com- 
mand of machinery to which they have 
attained deserves the highest admiration. 
Yet as far back as the sixties the present 
writer saw Chinese workmen at Foochow 
fully equal to the Japanese in the art of 
handling Western machinery and Western 
tools. What, indeed, is lacking to China is 
the very administrative honesty which is at 
bottom the main cause of Japanese success. 








Fly Fishing. By Sir E. Grey. ‘‘ Haddon 

Hall Library.” (Dent & Co.) 

A creat poet has reprehended angling as 
a ‘solitary vice’; he would not have so 
stigmatized it had he possessed any know- 
ledge of the social life of anglers. This 
overflows not infrequently into literature. 
The quantity of genial books on angling 
which have appeared of late years would 
surprise the unhappy man who is not an 
Some of these are fair; most of 
them very indifferent. Seldom, indeed, is an- 
original, interesting book written on so trite 
a subject as fishing ; but Sir E. Grey’s book 
rightly falls into the first rank of angling 
books. It is sensible, replete with observa- 
tions founded on experience, and so engag- 
ing in style that the reader naturally reads 
to the end and then wishes for more. It is 
not to be expected that all anglers -will 
espouse the author’s enthusiasm for dry- 
fly fishing, but all will admire his cheerful 
optimism, his readiness in expedients, and 
his perseverance, which are worthy of the 
best traditions of the craft. The general 
appearance of the book, and the etchings 
which add to its artistic effect, may also be 
highly commended. 

Besides dry-fly fishing for trout and the 
old-fashioned mode of catching this fish 
with wet fiy, Sir E. Grey treats of salmor 
and sea-trout fishing in a masterly manner. 
Reminiscences of fly fishing as a boy at 
home and while at school in Winchester- 
lend a singular charm to the book. The 
author never owns himself vanquished, but 
if one lure will not catch a fish, forthwith. 
turns to another, and then falls to philo-- 
sophizing on what his skill has effected. 
Dry-fly fishing in the early year he com- 
mends as calling forth all a man’s energies, 
but he does not, like some anglers, altogether 
despise fishing with the wet fly. Each has 
its place and time :— 

‘The conclusion of the whole matter is, that 
no amount of dry-fly fishing will altogether 
compensate for the loss of the other, while no- 
North-Country rivers can satisfy the longing for 
Hampshire water meadows in the months of 
May and June.” 

The theory and practice of both methods. 
are carefully treated in the three chapters. 
devoted to them. Like most practical 
anglers, the author finds that half a 
dozen kinds of flies are, as a rule, suffi- 
cient for each. These strike us as 
being an eminently sensible selection, 
outdoing Walton’s ‘‘ jury of flies.” Green- 
well’s Glory for trout is a universal 
favourite, and may be matched with Jock 
Scott as a salmon fly, ‘‘the best all-round 
fly, excellent for all seasons, weathers, and 
waters in Great Britain, and to be used of 
all sizes.” These three chapters cannot be 
sufficiently recommended either to the veteran 
or the young angler. A few more of the 
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author’s remarks on trout fishing may be 
extracted from his book. The floating fly 
must seem “ buoyant, cheerful, and in the 
best of spirits—natural flies having the 
appearance of being very frivolous and 
light-hearted.” This touch of fancy appeals 
to every angler. Again, how true are the 
following reflections !— 

‘*There is only one theory about angling in 
which I have perfect confidence, and this is 
that the two words least appropriate to any 
statement about it are the words ‘always’ and 
‘never.’ Theories, rules, creeds, and hypo- 
theses are constantly forming in the angler’s 
mind. Trout seem to make it their object to 
suggest these only to upset and destroy them.” 

The author holds a peculiar notion with 
regard to trout which have rushed into 
weeds after having been hooked. He deems 
that a trout’s method of resisting its capture 
at such a time is to lay hold of the weeds 
with its mouth. Ordinary anglers fancy its 
object is to wrap itself up in the weeds, 
and so offer greater resistance to the angler. 
Sir E. Grey has often found bits of weed 
in the mouth of a trout which had thus 
sought refuge in weeds. Other fishermen 
opine that these portions of weeds have been 
broken off in the struggles of the fish; but 
it is fair to say that the author has seen 
what certainly seems like a trial of his 
theory in a fish’s attempts to escape, and 
says :— 

** Subsequent experiences of the same kind in 
shallow water, where I have been wading close 
to the fish, and have been able to examine the 
situation at leisure in every detail, have con- 
vinced me that trout do attempt to resist the 
strain of the tackle in the way described.” 


Thus another interesting problem is pro- 
posed to anglers. 

We have never seen more useful remarks 
on “striking” in trout fishing than those 
of Sir E. Grey. The same may be affirmed 
ef his delightful chapter on sea-trout fishing. 
Most men look upon a sea-trout as only a 
stronger and more active brown trout; but 
Sir E. Grey knows better :— 

‘The sea-trout is a wild, mysterious animal 
without a home, and its habits differ as much 
from those of brown trout as the habits of wild 
fowl or woodcocks do from those of partridges.” 


The fickleness of this fish, its entry into 
burns, rivers, and lochs during autumn, the 
best flies for it, its rise, and then its keen 
struggle for its life, are here well por- 
trayed. 

Much, too, is there noteworthy in the 
ehapter on salmon fishing. Like most men, 
Sir E. Grey regards it ‘‘as the greatest of 
all the sports that can be had in fresh 
water.” The actual playing of the fish 
does not please him so much as the hooking 
of it, and he deems the most essential parts 
of the sport are skill in casting and know- 
ledge of the river. We believe that any 
one who can throw a trout fly fairly well 
will find no difficulty in casting for a salmon. 
An angler, the author tells us, once caught 
over fifty fresh-river salmon with fly in six 
consecutive days in March. Many more 
may be caught (but, of course, in very 
different condition) in autumn. This is 
nothing, however, to what has been done on 
the famous Grimersta fishing in the Lewis, 
where one man has caught fifty-four with rod 
and line in a singleday. For much more in- 
teresting matter on rods and flies and fish-lore 





generally the angler may safely be referred to 
this book. Some delightfully written pages 
recount a few memories of the author’s 
early days. They are interesting also to all 
fishers inasmuch as they show how ‘‘the 
child is father of the man” in fishing. Per- 
severance and observation are required to 
build up a good angler. Sir E. Grey 
exemplifies this in his own youthful expe- 
rience at ‘‘Old Barge” and the neighbour- 
ing waters, Winchester. In his first season 
(1877) he took one trout ; in 1878, thirteen ; 
in 1879, thirty-two; in 1880, seventy-six. 
Only those who know how shy are the 
Itchen trout near Winchester, and how fre- 
quently flies are thrown over them, will be 
able to appreciate these figures, which are 
indeed eloquent. The book contains another 
admirable lesson, drawn from experience, 
with regard to the breeding of trout, and 
stocking waters with such species as the 
rainbow (Salmo iridens) and S. fontinalis. 
Enough, however, has been said to show 
the philosophical character of this book. 
He must be a good angler who learns 
nothing from its pages, which are eminently 
practical. We part from Sir E. Grey with 
the Walton-like wish that the river may 
begin to rise whenever he goes salmon 
fishing. 





A Russian Province of the North. By Alex- 
ander Platonovich Engelhardt. With 
Maps and Illustrations. (Constable & Co.) 


ARCHANGEL about the middle of the six- 
teenth century was the only port by which 
Russia was able to communicate with the 
outer world, for the shortsighted jealousy 
of Poles and Germans had hermetically 
sealed her western boundary, and Peter 
the Great had not yet seized upon the 
ports of the Baltic and the Black Sea. It 
was through Archangel that the enter- 
prising merchants of the Muscovy Company 
established relations with the youthful 
Russian Empire and the countries lying 
beyond it, and although the monopoly then 
granted to English traders has long since 
been withdrawn, English trade is still para- 
mount in the ports of the White Sea. 

The diversion of trade to the Baltic 
proved disastrous to the prosperity of 
Archangel, and by the time railways had 
connected all ports of the empire with the 
Baltic and the Black Sea even a casual 
observer 
‘* could hardly fail to note the state of complete 
stagnation in which the economical and indus- 
trial life of the vast northern province depend- 
ent upon Archangel had fallen.” 

Thanks in a large measureto the efforts made 
by the author of the volume under notice— 
the energetic governor of the province— 
this isolation exists no longer. Bince 1897 
a railway connects Archangel with Vologda, 
and as the port of Archangel is closed by ice 
for more than half the year, a second line of 
rail, now actually building, is to place the 
new port of Ekaterina, on Kola Bay—which 
is practically open throughout the year—in 
direct communication with St. Petersburg. 
These measures, in the opinion of Governor 
Engelhardt, will enable the great resources 
of the vast province so ably administered 
by him to be fully utilized. It is the main 
object of his book to make known these 
resources to the public at large, and more 





especially to enterprising men of businegg. 
and in order to gain an insight himself into 
the nature of these resources, and to enable 
him to devise measures most likely to pro. 
mote their development, he has visited ey 
part of his province, from the borders of 
Norway to the iceclad harbours of Novaya 
Zemlya. The Crown forests, we are told, 
cover 140,000 square miles, and furnish at 
present 80 per cent. of the exports. The 
fisheries in the White Sea and on the 
Lapland coast might be rendered much 
more productive, and could supply the 
greater part of Russia with fish. Agricul. 
ture, owing to the climate, can never prove 
a great resource, but there are extensive 
pasture lands along the rivers which render 
the extension of stock-raising profitable, 
The fur-bearing animals, as elsewhere, are 
becoming scarce, and even the birds will 
disappear unless a close time is introduced 
and rigidly enforced. A single river 
steamer on the Pechora carried away ten 
tons weight of the white wings of the 
willow grouse, which find a ready market, 
as, owing to the white colour, ‘‘ they can be 
dyed and converted into feathers of parrots, 
or any other birds, for selling purposes.” 
The mineral resources include silver, lead, 
copper, iron, and coal, but have hardly been 
touched. On all these subjects the business 
man will find full and trustworthy informa- 
tion in the volume before us; whilst the 
general reader will be interested more 
especially in the governor’s journeys, which 
are related with much spirit, and present a 
fair picture of life among the Russians and 
the native tribes inhabiting this most 
remote part of Europe. 

The earliest Russian arrivals on the coast 
were “ liberty-loving ’’ Novgorodians, whose 
descendants are known as Pomors, that is, 
‘‘coastmen.” They have preserved to this 
day the love of liberty, enterprising 
character, unruliness, and daring of their 
ancestors. 

‘* The nature of their surroundings, and the 
constant perils of their seafaring life, have 
made hardy sailors and daring fishermen of the 
Pomors. They never think twice about under- 
taking distant and dangerous sea voyages ip. 
vessels of primitive build, some to the fisheries 
on the Murmon, some to Novaia Zemlia, and 
even to Spitsbergen, others to St. Petersburg, 
Norway, and England. The Pomor never 
dreams of the risks he incurs when venturing 
with his little craft into unknown latitudes, 
nor is he deterred by thoughts of hardships, 
storms, or cold ; the sea and its ice-floes are 
his native element.” 

It is natural that men of this type should 
prove useful in Arctic expeditions, which 
our governor looks upon as exceedingly 
foolish enterprises, notwithstanding the hos- 
pitality which he showed to the members of 
the Jackson-Harmsworth expedition. One 
day two peasants desirous to enlist with 
Mr. Jackson came to him and asked for 
passports :— 

‘¢* And where are you going to?’ I asked. 

‘¢* We are going to the Pole,’ they answered, 
‘and our parish authorities won’t give us pass- 
ports, saying that the Pole is abroad, and that 
to go abroad we must have passports from the 
Governor.’ 

‘¢* Well,’ I replied, ‘suppose the Pole is not 
abroad, suppose it’s as much within the limits 
of the province of Archangel as anywhere else, 
and you don’t want passports to go there. 
don’t advise you to go, all the same. You 
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won't get to the Pole. Much more probably 
ou'll be lost in the ice. ‘Chis search for the 
Pole borders on lunacy, and your Englishmen 
gre as crazy as any of the Polar explorers.’ 

“*No, they’re not mad,’ answered the 

asants, ‘they are business-like people these ; 
everything is done properly and reasonably, 

rovisions of every sort in abundance, and 
good wages for us, 50 roubles a month and all 
found. And why should you think they are 
flinging their money away 1° ; 

“My arguments were of no avail, and, not- 
withstanding my reiterated assertions that pass- 

rts would be of no use up at the North Pole— 

y the way, they were more staggered at the idea 
of any place without police than at anything 
else 1 said—they persisted in their demand for 
them, adding, ‘It’s all right as long as you 
have @ passport.’ ” 

The women seem to be quite as bold as 
the men, and appear certainly to be fit to 
occupy municipal offices, which our women, 
in the opinion of a majority of the Imperial 
Parliament, are supposed not to be :— 

‘Early in the spring all the men start on 
their distant voyages, only the old men, women, 
and children remaining at home. The women 
manage all domestic concerns, work in the neigh- 
pourhood, serve as post-drivers and rowers, and 
often act for their husbands and brothers in 

ublic offices, duties which, to give them their 
due, they fulfil conscientiously and correctly.” 

On one occasion the governor, in the depth 
of a frost, met ‘a peasant trudging along 
the road, and close behind, with a metal 
badge of office on her breast, a feeble-look- 
ing old woman.” It turned out that this 
woman was acting as village constable, and 
was conducting her prisoner to the nearest 
police-station, a distance of 250 versts. The 
governor generously relieved her of this 
hard task, telling the prisoner to find his 
way by himself and to report himself, which 
he did, duly delivering the warrant of arrest. 
The “love of liberty”? of the Novgorodians 
had certainly not survived in that man. 

The volume is well illustrated, and there 
are several maps, including one of the new 
war port of Ekaterina. 








LATIN PALZEOGRAPHY. 


Schrifttafeln zur dlteren lateinischen Palaeo- 
graphie. Von Dr. C. Wessely. (Leipzig, 
Avenarius. ) 

Tue scheme of this book is better than its 

execution. It was a very reasonable idea 

on the part of Dr. Wessely to publish a 

series of facsimiles of the oldest examples 

of Latin writing at present known, thereby 
bringing together for the benefit of students 
of paleeography a mass of material hitherto 
scattered over a number of separate, and 
often expensive, publications. The discoveries 
made of late years in Egypt, though for the 
most part consisting of MSS. in the Greek 
language, have included several Latin docu- 
ments, written, like most of the Greek 
papyri with which they have been found, 
in the ordinary cursive script of every-day 
use. Add to these the specimens of such 
Writings previously known from the papyri 
of Herculaneum, the wax tablets of the 
same place and of Dacia, and the graffiti 
of Pompeii, and although the total mass 
does not approach the richness of the 
material which we now possess for the his- 
tory of early Greek writing, it still enables 
us to trace far more fully than heretofore 
the development of Latin penmanship. 









Moreover, Dr. Wessely, who may fairly be 
regarded as the doyen of living students of 
papyri, and who has the special charge of 
the Greek and Latin papyri in the great 
collection of the Archduke Rainer in Vienna, 
is in a position to know all the available 
material, and also to produce not a little 
which has not hitherto been published. 

There is, therefore, much to commend, 
and much that is useful, in the publication 
before us. In plan it resembles such palzo- 
graphical publications as those of Arndt, 
Wattenbach, Zangemeister, and Wilcken, 
giving a number of facsimile plates preceded 
by a few pages of descriptive letterpress. 
The twenty plates contain reproductions of 
no fewer than fifty distinct documents 
(some of them being mere fragments, and 
consequently small, but not necessarily un- 
interesting), of which twenty-nine are on 
papyrus and sixteen on vellum, while three 
are wax tablets and two are inscriptions. 
The whole series covers the first six centuries 
of ourera. With regard to the examples 
of writing on papyrus, there is little to be 
said in the way of criticism. They include 
several that have already been published 
by the Paleeographical Society or elsewhere, 
but they also include several from the 
Rainer collection which have not hitherto 
been known; and the whole forms a most 
useful group of materials for the study of a 
hitherto little-explored province of Latin 
paleography. The same may be said of 
the wax tablets and inscriptions, though 
some examples of the Pompeian graffiti 
might usefully have been added. With 
regard, however, to the vellum specimens, 
we feel more doubtful as to the wisdom of 
the selection. They are examples, not of 
cursive writing, nor of anything that de- 
veloped out of cursive writing, but of the 
uncial writing which existed for literary 
purposes side by side with the hands of 
every-day use. They include such well- 
known manuscripts as three of the great 
Virgil MSS. in the Vatican, the Medicean 
Virgil and the Pandects of Florence, the 
Bembine Terence, the Paris Livy, the 
palimpsests of Cicero ‘ De Republica’ and of 
Gaius. These in themselves are useful and 
interesting, but they have been often pub- 
lished in better style. There is little new 
to be said about them, and they do not fall 
into the same category as the cursive hands 
exhibited by the papyri. It would have 
been more useful if Dr. Wessely had con- 
fined himself to the cursive hands, which 
have hitherto been so little studied, tracing 
their evolution down to the development of 
the Lombardic and other national hands 
which arose out of them, with perhaps a 
few examples of that half-uncial book-hand 
in which some traces of cursive influence 
may be discerned. 

A more serious criticism relates to the 
execution of the facsimiles. In these days of 
cheap photography one feels entitled to look 
for plates produced by the aid of the un- 
erring sun. Dr. Wessely does not precisely 
explain his system, but it appears to consist 
of lithographic reproductions of autograph 
tracings or copies by his own hand; and 
though it is fair to admit that papyri do 
not always lend themselves to clear repro- 
duction by cheap photography, still the loss 
of accuracy and beauty in the method 
adopted seems a more serious disadvantage. 





The roughness and coarseness of these 
facsimiles can be seen at the first glance, 
though it can only be fully realized by actual 
comparison, whether with the originals or 
with good photographic reproductions (e. g., 
the deed of sale of a slave boy in A.p. 166, 
now in the British Museum, and reproduced 
by the Paleographical Society, or, on a 
sightly reduced scale, in Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson’s article in <Archeologia). As 
a training for the eye, it is to be feared 
that these plates will be of very little value, 
the general effect being one of thickness and 
clumsiness, which is far from being always 
justified bytheoriginals. Theirreal use liesin 
the practice which they give in reading these 
difficult and unfamiliar scripts. The shapes 
of the individual letters are faithfully re- 
produced, even though the strokes be some- 
what coarsened; and the student can gain 
here that knowledge of their forms which 
otherwise is only obtainable in a few 
museums and libraries. The first impres- 
sion made by a piece of Roman cursive is 
one of sheer bewilderment, the letters being 
apparently all so like one another, and so 
unlike the forms with which we are ac- 
quainted in printed books or vellum manu- 
scripts; and practice and patience are 
necessary in order to acquire familiarity 
with these strange characters. Dr. Wessely’s 
publication will provide the student with 
the needful practice. The patience he must 
find in himself. 

In his introduction Dr. Wessely pays a 
well-merited tribute to the volumes of the 
Paleographical Society, ‘‘the best paleo- 
graphical work in existence,” from which 
many of his plates are derived. It would 
have been convenient if his descriptions had 
included precise references to these and other 
publications, where those who need them 
may find photographic facsimiles of the 
various MSS. reproduced by him. Then 
his work would have been a bibliography, 
as well as a corpus, of early Latin paleo- 
graphy so far as it is at present known. 








Old English Social Life as told by Parish 
Registers. By T. F. Thiselton - Dyer. 
(Stock. ) 


Mr. TuisEtton- Dyer has produced an 
interesting book, but it would have been of 
far greater service had he been careful to 
give exact references in every case to the 
sources from which he has derived the 
facts which he has grouped so carefully. 
To tell his readers that a tract issued in 
1572 censures the practice of the clergy 
encouraging stage plays in churches is to 
cause the student hours of trouble which 
in the end may be rewarded by disappoint- 
ment. Most of the compiler’s materials 
have probably been derived from printed 
sources, but some of the facts stated 
have, we think, come direct from the manu- 
scripts. The book will, we trust, be widely 
read, and, if so, it must cause many to take 
far more interest than they do at present in 
documents which in many cases are the 
sole record that has come down to us of old 
parish life. There are few people now so 
ignorant as to esteem parish registers as of 
little more account than waste-paper. The 
numbers that have been carefully edited in 
recent years indicate that the point of view 
regarding them has changed ; but there are 
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still those who advocate the printing of 
selections only—thinking, we presume, that 
the family histories of the poor can be of 
no interest. We can have no sympathy 
with this. Many of those English men and 
women of whom we have the most reason 
to be proud have been of peasant origin, 
and so mixed is ourrace that there are 
few of us who are not sprung from very 
humble ancestors. The parochial registers 
form in most cases the only record we have of 
the working classes, while the genealogies of 
those in the upper and middle ranks ought 
to be capable of proof from independent 
sources, such as wills, title-deeds, and, in 
modern times, from newspapers also. It 
must never be forgotten that these docu- 
ments are important for other reasons as 
well as mere genealogy. The anthro- 
pologist finds them serviceable, for they are 
almost the only sources, except manor court 
rolls, from which he can arrive at even an 
approximate conclusion as to the length of 
life and the death-rate of former times. 

Some of the entries which the author has 
introduced to our notice would be unintel- 
digible were it not for the elucidations he 
has furnished. Here is a case in point. In 
the register of St. Mary Magdalene’s, Canter- 
bury, there are entries of the early part 
of the reign of George III. wherein it is 
recorded that certain children were “‘ born 
in the fore part of the house.” The parents 
lived, it is suggested, in houses built over 
a parish boundary, and thus 
‘*a child born ‘in the fore part’ of the house 
would be born within the city liberties, and 
svould become a ‘freeman’; but if born in the 
back part of the house, or over the border, it 
would not be ‘free.’ Hence the importance of 
distinguishing in which part of the house a child 
was born.” 

We have heard of a very similar instance, 
though in that case the parish register did 
not afford any help. In the days of the old 

oor law a young farm labourer had gained 

is ‘‘settlement,” as it was called, by re- 
siding for more than a year in a house 
which had been recently built across the 
line of division between two parishes. A 
trial took place as to which of these was 
liable for his support. Not only was it 
—— that the house stood athwart the 

oundary line, but that the bedroom in which 
the man slept, and the bed itself, were in 
two parishes. As it was necessary that a 
decision of some sort should be arrived at, 
the ruling of the Court was that the man 
had gained his settlement in the parish in 
which his head had rested during the night. 

We most of us have heard something of 
the cruelty attendant on the administration 
of the poor law in days gone by. One of 
its most shameful abuses was the removal 
from parish to parish of sick paupers. A 
most painful illustration of this occurs in 
the register of Staplehurst, Kent, where the 
following entry is to be found as long ago 
as the year 1578 :— 

‘“*There was comytted to the earth the body 
one Johan Longley, who died in the highway 
as she was carried on horseback to have been 
conveyed from officer to officer, till she should 
have com to the parish of Rayershe.” 

But deaths have unhappily resulted from 
removals of this kind in far more recent 
days than those of Elizabeth. 

Many forgotten trades, or trades which 





now go by other names, are mentioned in 
Mr. Thiselton-Dyer’s list, which, however, 
has no pretension to be exhaustive. Thus 
we have in 1629 the “letter- bearer,” a 
functionary who must have often been 
employed when the post-office had still to 
be established or could only be used on 
some of the main routes. At Nantwich 
‘““Mr. Roger Mainwaring, Post Maister,” 
was buried in 1622. Was hea person who 
discharged analogous functions to those 
which the name implies to modern ears, or 
one who let out horses for hire? A “‘ comfit- 
maker” appears at St. Dunstan’s-in-the 
West in 1597; and at St. Mary Woolnoth 
we meet with the strange designations of 
“The Writer of the Court Letter,” 
‘‘pasteler,” ‘‘gongfarmer,” and ‘ pryn- 
tagger.” At St. Peter’s, Durham, John 
Haward, saltpetre-man, was buried in 1602. 
Unless he were of extremely amiable cha- 
racter, we fear there would be few who 
lamented his death, if there were no im- 
mediate prospect of his being succeeded by 
some one more despotic and exacting than 
himself. The saltpetre-man of the first half 
of the seventeenth century was hated even 
more, if that be possible, than the ‘‘ window- 
peeper”’ of those more recent days when 
light was subject to heavy taxation. Before 
the importation of saltpetre from abroad, 
as an important ingredient in the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, it was a Crown 
monopoly, and agents, popularly known as 
saltpetre-men, were sent all over the coun- 
try to seek for it in stables, pigeon-cotes, 
pigsties, and indeed in almost all other 
places the soil of which was supposed to be 
impregnated with animal matter. The in- 
jury these men did, and the irritation they 
caused by digging up floors and pulling 
down fences, were great; no householder 
was free from their visits, which were 
rendered especially odious from their being 
empowered to impress carts and horses for 
the purpose of carrying away the mineral 
and the utensils employed in its manufac- 
ture. This galling domestictyranny—though, 
of course, not to be compared with things of 
far greater moment—was, no doubt, one of 
the factors in the national irritation which 
made the Civil War possible. The monopoly 
was put an end to by Parliament in 1656. 
It was revived in a somewhat modified 
form during the struggle between the 
Northern and Southern States of America. 
In the Confederacy the scarcity of saltpetre 
was 80 serious that Mr. Jefferson Davis has 
told us that men were sent about the 
country to obtain the material from caves, 
old tobacco-houses, and cellars. Whether 
these persons had the legal power of forcible 
entry we donot know. During a time of such 
great disorganization it is probable that the 
rights of owners would be but little respected 
when they clashed with what was deemed 
a public necessity. 

Mr. Thiselton- Dyeris, we believe, mistaken 
in accepting the statement that haberdine, 
a salted cod, takes its designation from the 
city of Aberdeen. It is probable that Dr. 
Murray is right in his suggestion that the 
parent of the English word is the Dutch 
Abberdaan, which it is thought comes from 
a place-name in the Basque country. 











In the Niger Country. By Harold Bindlosg 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 3 


Tue last three years, and especially the last 
few months, have been prolific of works 
on Western Africa of more or less merit 
and importance, but Mr. Bindloss’s ‘In the 
Niger Country,’ although it is decidedly 
readable, and, generally speaking, fairly 
well written, is also frequently inaccurate 
and the writer’s vocabulary is limited. The 
author tells his readers nothing new, and 
in what he does tell them there is a distinct 
tendency to exaggeration, while his repeated 
use of such words as “ inevitable,”’ “ coagt. 
wise”’ (for coast or seaboard), &c., is irritat- 
ing. He displays considerable credulity in 
regard to the stories which he retails at second 
hand. He greatly overdraws his pictures 
of fever-stricken traders; still his descrip- 
tion applies to new-comers, who suffer much 
during their earlier experiences of an un- 
doubtedly unhealthy climate. The assertion, 
however, that ‘‘the white man who sleeps 
on ground-level almost invariably dies” isa 
complete fallacy, for within a comparatively 
recent period many did so in various parts 
of West Africa, and not a fewstilldoso. Our 
author seems, too, unaware that the saurian 
which infests most African rivers is not the 
alligator, but the crocodile. Kous-kous is 
made not from maize or cassava, but from 
millet. The description of palm-oil casks as 
hogsheads and barrels is ridiculous; they 
are puncheons. Palm-nuts do not contain 
two or three kernels, but only one, and the 
nut-cracking industry referred to was not 
a failure, but is still carried on. The 
title, too, of the book is misleading, as the 
author knows nothing of the Upper Niger 
except from hearsay and reading ; therefore 
he would have been better advised had he 
called the volume ‘In the Niger Delta.’ 
The first chapter, called ‘In Early Days,” 
gives an interesting sketch of the attempts 
to discover the course and mouth of the 
great river, ending in its being proved by 
Capt. Clapperton and his servant Richard 
Lauder that the Niger attained the sea 
through an immense delta, in many branches 
of which trade had been carried on by 
Europeans even as early as the fifteenth 
century, when the Portuguese first reached 
Benin; but no suspicion had ever arisen as 
to the origin of the great stream which finds 
its way to the ocean by such an intricate 
and extensive network of almost numberless 
creeks and channels. Both the first and 
second chapters are, to a great extent, mere 
compilation, which has been far better done 
before—by the late Sir Richard Burton and 
others—but it may prove useful to those 
who do not know where to seek the in- 
formation there given. Mr. Bindloss is not 
the first to supply details about Hawkins, the 
origin of the slave trade, and the settlement 
of Sierra Leone by the English in 1787; in fact, 
our countrymen had been there long before, 
although the present colony was founded 
in the year named. The chapter contains 
much that is amusing, but not always 
exact, as when the author describes the 
soldiers of the West India regiments a8 
‘‘Mahommedans of a kind.” Mr. Bind- 
loss’s history of Samory is also by n0 
means accurate, nor is it up to date, as he 
appears to be ignorant of the fact that the 
great disturber of the peace was captured 
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——— 
by the French last year, and is now a; 
risoner in their hands. | 

We may mention a few more specimens of 
his mistakes. He talks of the ‘‘roaring surf” | 
at Axim, which is one of the best and safest , 
Janding-places on the Gold Coast. The | 
statement that ‘“‘there is no surf in the 
world big enough to drown a Krooboy, or 
shark which he cannot slay with the 
matchet,”’ is ridiculous; many Krumen are 
drowned in the surf every year, and it never 
came to our knowledge that a Kruman 
killed a shark with a matchet. Besides, 
the West African surf is by no means the 
«heaviest in the world,” nor is it ‘‘ always 
bad”; itis seldom so from October to March. 
He apparently believes that Accra is peopled 
by Fantis, whereas the inhabitants belong to 
an entirely distinct tribe. On this and many 
other subjects his ideas are decidedly con- 
fused. ‘The Major Crawford mentioned 
was named Copland, not ‘‘ Coupland”; and 
the author is entirely in error in stating 
that the late Acting Consul - General 
Philips was accompanied by Yoruba 
soldiers in his ill-advised attempt to visit 
the King of Benin. There was no escort, 
and no armed men whatever, even the white 
officers being forbidden to carry their re- 
yolvers on their persons. Such careless 
statements greatly detract from any value 
the volume may possess. Again, Mr. 
Bindloss says that he ‘‘never heard an 
African baby cry’”’?; he must have been 
singularly fortunate, as African infants cry 
often, long, and loudly, their parents rarely 
attempting to check or soothe them. On the 
other hand, we quite agree with the author 
“that the Gaul does his work very well’’ 
—often better than our own countrymen. 
The following passage is true, and worth 
quoting as applying to African races :— 

“Tt may be taken as an axiom that you 
cannot thoroughly civilize any savage race in 
one generation. Thus a man thoroughly and 
completely educated, possibly, too, a discerning 
and devout Christian, will lapse now and then 
into the state of his fathers for a space. It 
seems as though the old hereditary instincts are 
stronger yet than the power of the feebly dis- 
ciplined mind, so the latter is occasionally 
beaten, and for a while loses its superiority, 
and that time alone can bring about a total 
change.” 

The remarks on the opening up of the 
Niger and cn the good work accomplished 
by the Royal Niger Company are sensible ; 
for vast tracts of rich territory have been 
added to the empire, and are daily becoming 
more valuable as markets for our manu- 
factures and outlets for the products of the 
interior. Mr. Bindloss most truly writes :— 
_ “France, at least, is thoroughly alive to the 
importance of this trade, for while we British 
have to a great extent been calmly content with 
the unhealthy coast, she has been tirelessly 
exploring the hinterland. A repetition of this 
statement may be pardoned, for the fact is of 
extreme importance to the welfare of our 
colonies,..... When we British open up a country 
We are content to hold the trade, if we can, by 
means of low prices and the quality of our mer- 
chandise, while any nation finds a free market 
there......It is not so with France. Once she 
establishes a protectorate, the traders of every 
other country are at once driven out by duties, 
which is one reason why associations of British 
merchants have periodically urged the develop- 
ment of the hinterland and the laying down of 
light railways upon the attention of her 





Majesty’s Ministers.” 


When speaking of the debated question of 
the liquor traffic, the author correctly points 
out that ‘it must, however, be stated that, 
with the exception of the big headmen, 
drunkenness is not ostentatiously apparent 
in Western Africa, except at the periodical 
carnivals,” 

“The Raiding of Akassa”’ is well told, 
and isthe best passage inthe book. The story 
of ‘The Rise and Fall of Nana” is also 
good, and the chapter on ‘‘ The Slave Trade 
and the Juju System” possesses con- 
siderable interest; but the author does not 
appear to have gone deeply into these sub- 
jects nor to understand them thoroughly ; 
other writers, notably the late Col. Ellis 
and Miss Kingsley, are far higher autho- 
rities on Juju and Fetish. 

We must, however, express our concur- 
rence in the following brief extract, where 
the author agrees with Miss Kingsley :— 

‘* Perhaps the most prominent fault—if it can 
be called a fault—of our representatives in West 
Africa is a too rigid adherence to the letter as 
well as the spirit of the law...... We are still a 
trifle too fond of meaningless and often unneces- 
sary forms, and, as a rule, it takes some time to 
move our administration in Western Africa and 
elsewhere to try experiments.” 

Mr. Bindloss’s comments on missionary 
work and influence are sympathetic, and 
in the main just; but he does not fail 
to perceive and point out some of their 
weaknesses, one of which, he says, is 
‘‘an over-fondness for fine quarters and 
comfortable surroundings, with a hanker- 
ing after political influence.” The latter 
failing prevails to a great extent elsewhere 
than in West Africa. As the author truly 
remarks, 

‘*it is not always pleasing to find the missionary 
intent on making himself a power in the land, 
dwelling amid comparative luxury, while his 
= live and die around him like beasts of the 
field.” 

There are, however, severalsincere and earnest 
workers who are entirely free from such re- 
proach. While the missionaries, as the 
author observes, ‘‘ may not all be perfect, 
and a few perhaps even unfitted for their 
task, there are many noble men among our 
West African missionaries.” 

The chapter on ‘‘ Bonny and Opobo,” as 
also the one entitled ‘‘ The Opposite Ends of 
the Niger,’’ are worthy of attentive perusal ; 
but at least a portion of the latter is bor- 
rowed from other sources, seemingly with- 
out acknowledgment. Mr. Bindloss is 
correct in saying that ‘“‘a wave of 
Moslem conquest is (or rather was) 
steadily rolling across the whole of 
Western Africa,’ although it has been 
checked by recent inroads of the French and 
ourselves, and to a less extent the Germans, 
into regions where Moslem domination 
would before long have become paramount ; 
but in 
‘‘every British Protectorate the testimony is 
the same—the whole trade and prosperity is to 
be found in Moslem districts.” 

This must have been written some time 
since, as the author again shows symptoms 
of not being aware that Samory — or 
Samadu, as he prefers to call him—has 
been vanquished by the French, otherwise 
he surely would not say that 

‘*probably Samadu, if joined by one or two 
of his neighbours, could give more trouble in 





the Western Soudan than the Mahdi has done 
in the East.” 

When writing of rubber gathering, Mr. 
Bindloss ignores the fact that the Landolphia 
vines have been almost exterminated in the 
districts near the coast, and that the greater 
portion of the present supply of the gum is 
obtained from other plants, mostly trees, 
not vines. 

We have quoted somewhat more freely 
than the intrinsic value of the work warrants ; 
but we cannot refrain from giving the final 
paragraph in full :— 

‘*Meanwhile, shall not our sympathies go out 
to those who labour in the steam of the forest— 
trader, missionary, or official—as they grimly 
clear the way, bidding them be strong and of 
good courage, and quit themselves like men ? 
And the nameless rank and file who perish and 
are forgotten ? They also have done their part, 
and gained a hard-won rest, and, after all, it is 
such as these who have made the nation great.” 

There are no illustrations, but two maps, 
of which the larger one, at the end of the 
volume, is the better, and the index is fairly 
complete. 








The Gulistan: being the Rose- Garden of 
Shaikh Sadi: the First Four Babs, or 
“ Gateways.” Translated in Prose and 
Verse by Sir Edwin Arnold, K.C.I.E. 
(Burleigh.) 

One of the reviewers of Mr. Walter Leaf’s 

‘Versions from Hafiz,’ published in the 

early part of 1898, and noticed in the 

Atheneum of August 13th of that year, 

expressed the hope that the translator 

would turn his attention to a new render- 
ing of Sa‘di’s ‘Gulistan.”’ Such a sug- 
gestion is intelligible on the proviso that 

Mr. Leaf’s own system (that is, the repro- 

duction of the original metre and form) be 

applied to the work. Otherwise, a mere 
retranslation of the Persian text, though 
done with care and ability, can hardly be 
said to be needed by Oriental scholars or 
ordinary readers. astwick’s and other 

English ‘ Gulistans’ that might be cited are 

by no means inadequate specimens of the 

method and tone of thought of the native 
author; and, if we allow for the rarity of 

Persian students in a land where the quasi- 

dominant imperialism seeks to popularize 

the political rather than the poetical ele- 
ment, they may be held fairly sufficient for 
the occasion. On the other hand, if we set 
aside all argument as to the actual want of 
a new translation of Sa‘di at the present 
hour, there is no apparent reason why the 
achievement should not be welcomed, if only 
to serve as a reminder that Persia possesses 
poets who preach straightforward morality 
as well as dreamers and mystics, writers of 
lengthy epics, and specialists in the philo- 
sophy of quatrains. The fact, moreover, 
that the author of ‘The Light of Asia’ has 
put four of the chapters (aptly described as 

“‘ Gateways”) of the famous ‘ Rose-Garden’ 

into language of his own should unquestion- 

ably enhance the interest with which the 
volume will be received. Whether this 
latest rendering of the best known of 

Persian writings will be considered the 

fittest in the estimation of the advanced 

student, or the most grateful to the ear and 
apprehension of the general reader, we are 
not prepared to affirm. The question may 
be left to the decision of the score or two of 
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competent judges who are content to appre- 
ciate Sa‘di without necessarily professing to 
be masters in mysticism. 

Reading between the lines of the little 
volume before us, we seem to detect a deter- 
mination to be unfettered by precedents in 
respect of versification, verbal interpreta- 
tions, and even transliteration; but this 
suspicion may, after all, be unwarranted. 
The notion might well suggest itself to the 
critic who is sensible how great must be the 
translator’s confidence in his own capacity 
as an Orientalist—a confidence which would 
naturally be all the greater from long con- 
templation of, and intimate acquaintance 
with, a work that is held, especially in 
India, a sort of beginning of advanced 
Persian studies. Assuredly, there is a dash 
of something like reckless originality in the 
following ket‘ah :— 

Pride in brute strength and noisy beasts resign, 
Man while you fight, and woman when you whine : 
Make sweet the mouths of men by decent deed, 
*Tis better than to bash [sic] them till they bleed. 

This one has, perhaps, a more zsthetic 
ring :— 

A countenance fair as the crescent-moon, deadly 
to saintly state ; 

Like an angel’s from heaven her beautiful form ; 
her swelling, graceful gait 

The pace of the peacock! A sage who saw, though 
never so holy and wise, 

Were lost to his prayers and his pieties—finding 
fresh Paradise. 


A third extract will suffice :— 


Like the breath of the desert time passeth away, 
Glad and sad—fair and fuul—all conditions decay : 
The tyrant bethought to wreak evil on me, 

It rides on his own neck, and mine goeth free! 


The last is really a quatrain or rudd‘, to 
assimilate which to the original the fourth 
line should rhyme with the first and second. 
But no attempt is made to render the many 
passages of poetry with which the hekdyat, or 
narrative, is interspersed, into metre or form 
corresponding with the original. Yet are 
there no fewer than five headings in the 
Persian lithograph now before us used to 
describe the versification, 7.¢., bait, mathnavt, 
kit‘ah, nazm, and rubd‘t. 

In conclusion, advantage may be taken of 
the appearance of this interesting volume 
to congratulate the interpreter on the 
successful manner in which he recently 
rendered two very difficult odes of Hafiz, 
especially No. 468 in the Brockhaus edition, 
quite a tour de force in its way. There is a 
broad distinction between Sa‘di and Hafiz. 
The Persian scholar may be tempted to play 
with the former and dress him up in many 
garbs. If he can only clothe the latter in 
a way to make him intelligible and poetically 
interesting to his English reader he will have 
accomplished a worthy task. Could not Sir 
Edwin Arnold continue the work so well 
inaugurated? Should he object to the 
restriction involved in Mr. Leaf’s method, 
he might perchance confine his attention to 
those particular odes which at first sight do 
not admit of its application. 

Thus saying, we fully agree with the last 
paragraph in the author’s preface to the 
tasteful volume before us :— 


**No one will be without a friend and in- 
structor who can turn from the turmoil of 
vulgar life to sip the cup of patience and 
wisdom on the carpet of tranquillity with Shaikh 
Maslah-uddin Sa’di al Shirazi.” 





History of the Russian Fleet during the Reign | 
of Peter the Great. By a Contemporary | 
Englishman (1724). Edited by Vice- 
Admiral Cyprian A. G. Bridge, K.C.B. 
(Navy Records Society.) 

AurnovucH the title of this book is some- 

what a misnomer, as its editor, Sir Cyprian 

Bridge, very truly remarks, and the promise 

which it holds out is not kept, it is 

certainly curious. Of the author nothing 
is known; but he was probably an Eng- 
lishman in the pay of Russia, and seems 
to have intended his work for publication. 

The editor does not vouchsafe any informa- 

tion as to where the manuscript was found or 

how acquired. Was it bought in England ? 
or did the writer leave his manuscript in 

Russia, just as the invaluable diary of 

Patrick Gordon is still preserved in that 

country? We have not seen the Russian 

translation, which appeared about two years 
ago, and therefore cannot say whether any 
information is furnished on this subject by its 
first editor. The treatise was finished cer- 
tainly about the year 1724, not long before 
the death of Peter. According to Sir Cyprian 

Bridge, it is probably in the handwriting of 

a copyist. 

The English editor has enriched it with 
a series of valuable notes on all matters 
connected with seafaring. No technicality 
is allowed to go unexplained, and geo- 
graphical difficulties are carefully cleared 
up. Perhaps we might regret that Sir 
Cyprian has allowed himself to alter the 
spelling of the original, and has occasion- 
ally inserted modern forms of names in the 
text. The Swedish names are carefully 
corrected throughout, but the Russian re- 
main in their original somewhat disfigured 
condition. Some of them present difficulties, 
but many can be set right. Thus, to take 
some instances, ‘‘ Muconoff ” is probably for 
Mukhanoy, and ‘‘ Squerscoff ” for Skvortsov, 
&c. To trace all these names to their proper 
forms would be a laborious task, and we 
cannot blame Sir Cyprian for not having 
done so. He ought not, however, to lean 
so much upon the somewhat gossiping 
work of M. Waliszewski for his history. 
On the very first page of the ‘ History of 
the Fleet’ we have the extraordinary state- 
ment, copied from Waliszewski, that the 
word Tsar, which is Ossar and nothing 
else, was taken from the title of the Tartar 
princes of Kazan. It is said to correspond 
to Sar in Persian and Sir in English! 
Again, on p. 14 the story of Peter’s letter 
to the Senate is repeated, although it is 
discredited by serious historians. It is a 
legend which subsequently grew up, and 
contemporary writers know nothing about 
it. A slight acquaintance with the Russian 
language on the part of the editor would 
have made the narrative much clearer to 
English readers. On p. 27 ‘“Luchey 
Polley ” should be lutshe pali, .e., ‘* Better 
shoot.” ‘‘Lodkey” is not a technical term, 
but merely the common Russian word for a 
boat, lodka; ‘‘ kotlina ostrov”’ should be 
kotlin ostrov, &c. The editor has given some 
good appendices, one on the Swedish navy 
of the time ; he also enables us to compare 
the contemporary payment in the Russian 
navy with that in the English. 





But especially interesting to Englishmen 
and Scotchmen are the names of their 


| countrymen to be found in the service of 


Peter. Many of these men made a cop. 
siderable figure in their new country. The 
Gordon so often mentioned is no doubt 
Thomas Gordon, afterwards Governor of 
Cronstadt, and the man who by order of Peter 
entered into relations with the Chevalier de 
Saint George. There was a talk about the 
Russians making a descent upon the British 
coast on his behalf, with the view of divert. 
ing the attacks with which England 
threatened Russia. Many Jacobites, as we 
know, sought service in Russia. 

The style of our author’s narrative is 
extremely dry and succinct, and rather par. 
taking of the nature of a log-book. A more 
unfriendly tone to Russia seems to crop u 
in the latter part; perhaps the author had 
left the service of that country, or had 
returned to England, where his opinions 
would not entail upon him any incon. 
venience. Ina highly suggestive preface Sir 
Cyprian Bridge considers the character of 
Peter as a reformer, and justly praises the 
practical side of his genius. He was no 
mere theorist or dreamer. It is true that 
the foundations of many of his wisest plans 
had been laid before he made his appearance 
on the scene; but this does not deteriorate 
from his merits. His father, Alexis, was 
essentially a reforming sovereign, but 
perhaps not much could have been expected 
from a man who was so fettered by the pre- 
judices of his Church. Even in the dry and 
chronicle-like pages of this book we find 
material to kindle our enthusiasm for the 
Tsar when we see him creating his navy 
under such obstacles. His ships are pro- 
cured from all quarters; some hardly sea- 
worthy, and manned by the motliest crews 
that ever sailed. We see him directing the 
building of St. Petersburg, and labouring 
to make the soil secure upon which the city 
of palaces is to be raised. The defeats and 
rebuffs which he undergoes are only s0 
many lessons for him. He is like the 
Columbus of the poet: Nature seems in 
confederation with him to carry out the 
plans which his genius suggests. 








Marchen und Erxihlungen der Suaheli, Yon 

C. Velten. (Stuttgart, Spemann.) 
WuHareEver opinion may be held about 
German methods of colonization in general, 
it cannot be denied that such an institution 
as the Berlin Oriental Seminary is sadly to 
seek among ourselves. The Imperial Insti- 
tute is not by any means the same sort of 
thing ; moreover, its experience can scarcely 
be called fortunate. But the step taken not 
long ago by the University of Cambridge m 
instituting a readership in the Hausa 
language is certainly one in the right 
direction. 

The Berlin Seminary devotes only a part 
of its activities to African languages ; but 
in this department we find that lectures 
are delivered in Swahili and Herero, anda 
mass of valuable information is contained i 
the ‘ Afrikanische Studien,’ edited by Herr 
C. Velten, Dr. G. Neuhaus, and Dr. J 
Lippert, and forming the third section of 
the annual ‘Mittheilungen.’ Besides this 
annual, the Seminary has been putting 
forth a series of text-books, of which the 
volume before us is the eighteenth. This 
series includes St. Paul LIllaire’s ‘Swahili 
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Handbook’ and Biittner’s ‘Swahili-German 
Dictionary,’ as well as an excellent ‘ Herero 
Grammar,’ by the Rey. G. Viehe, and one 
of the allied Oshikuanjama language by the 
yeteran missionary Herr P. H. Brincker. 
All these books are well worth the attention 
of students. Herr Velten’s latest addition 
to their number will be found worth reading 
both from a linguistic and a folk-lore point 
of view. : 

In the introduction the compiler (Govern- 
ment Interpreter at Dar-es-Salaam, and as 
such celebrated, under the name of Bana 
Feltini, in the modern poem ‘Shairi la 
Makunganya’—see ‘ Afrikanische Studien,’ 
p. 105) describes his method of collection 
and the difficulties which attended it— 
difficulties familiar to folk-lore students all 
the world over: ‘‘ Leute, die mir spiter 
manche Erzihlung zukommen liessen, leug- 
neten anfangs solche zu kennen. Andere, 
die mir als Marchenerzihler bezeichnet 
wurden, erklirten dass sie friiher wohl 
einige Marchen gekannt, dieselben aber 
vergessen hiitten.” This recalls the ‘‘ nda 
iwala” of the prudent Mang’anja, who finds 
it more convenient to ‘‘disremember.” Not 
to be daunted, Herr Velten armed himself 
with Steere’s ‘Swahili Tales,’ and began 
reading them aloud on Sunday afternoons 
in the baraza of the headman at Little 
Bagamoyo. This proved quite a popular 
entertainment, and after three or four repeti- 
tions reciters voluntarily came forward, 
with most satisfactory results. We have 
ourselves noticed, in another part of Africa, 
that the reading aloud of tales already 
written down was the readiest way of 
getting more. 

Herr Velten’s stories, however, though 
interesting in themselves, do not contribute 
much to our knowledge of African folk-lore 
strictly so called, for most of them are 
palpably of Arab origin, and some easily 
recognizable as forming part of the 
‘Arabian Nights.’ Such are the tales which 
have Abu Nuwasi for their hero, and those 
(there are two or three, evidently different 
versions of the same) relating the adven- 
tures of Msiwanda, the ‘“ youngest son.” 
The story entitled ‘Mchumba wa ndugu 
Watatu’ (‘The Bride of the Three 
Brothers’), though very brief and perhaps 
incomplete, introduces three well-known 
“ properties ’’—the magic mirror, the magic 
carpet, and the flask of oil which can. restore 
the dead to life.* ‘The Power of Magic’ 
(‘Nguvu za uganga’) (p. 92) is at once 
recognizable as an ‘ Arabian Nights’ story. 
Some of these tales—but not, we think, 
more than two out of the sixty-five, viz., 
No. 30, ‘Vipofu watatu,’ and No. 55, 
‘Hadithi ya kijitu kiovu,’ and these with 
important variations—are to be found in 
‘Kibaraka,’ the collection published by the 
Universities’ Mission (Zanzibar, 1885). None 
of the stories in Bishop Steere’s earlier col- 
lection (1870) is reproduced in this one, 
with the doubtful exception of ‘Sell Dear, 
don’t Sell Cheap’; but the version obtained 
by Herr Velten from Mwenyi Hija bin 
Shomari, of Konduchi (under the title ‘The 
Sultan and the Poor Man’), seems to be 





* This tale has also travelled up from the Mozambique 
Coast to the Shire highlands, and a very attenuated version 
of it (written down by a Yao schoolboy at the Domasi 
Mission) has been printed in Life and Work, the monthly 
organ of the Scottish Mission at Blantyre. 





very imperfect, and perhaps designedly left 
incomplete. 

A few animal stories betray a more dis- 
tinctly African character; but even of these 
some remind the readerrather of Asop’s fables 
than of those tales of which ‘ Uncle Remus’ 
is the type. ‘Sungura na fisi,’ however, 
shows us our old friend Brer Rabbit in the 
company of the hyena, who across the 
Atlantic has become Brer Wolf. This story 
somewhat resembles a Yao one printed by 
the Rev. Duff Macdonald in ‘ Africana,’ and 
also one dictated to the present reviewer in 
the West Shire district, in which the place 
of the hyena was taken by the mysterious 
creature known as the dzimwe. No. 60 of 
Herr Velten’s collection, ‘Mtoto wa Sultani 
na mtoto wa mfalme,’ introduces a zimwi, 
who is apparently a kind of ogre or jinn ; 
the word may be connected with the ama- 
zimu or modimo, cannibals, who in the Zulu 
and Basuto tales have assumed the character 
of preternatural beings.* A highly curious 
tale, which we do not remember to have 
met with elsewhere, recounts the circum- 
stances which prevented the hyena’s con- 
version to Islam. No. 59 (‘Mabanyani na 
pepo’) is apparently of modern origin, 
and told at the expense of the Banyans, for 
whom the Moslems of Zanzibar, both Arab 
and African, entertain but scant respect. 

The last number in the book consists of 
four masiala—puzzles or problems, arith- 
metical and other—of which the following 
is a specimen. A man on a journey came 
to a tree by the roadside on which many 
birds were sitting, and said, ‘‘ Salaam 
aleikum, ye hundred birds!” The birds 
replied, ‘‘We are not a full hundred ; (to 
be so) we want as many (more) as we are, 
and half of us, and a quarter of us, and you 
must be counted in”; the answer being 
thirty-six. These, of course, are of Arab 
origin, but, like the other Arab stories in 
the collection, have assumed on a good deal 
of local colour, as in one where a man from 
Mugeta Mapasa and a Pangani man want 
to divide between them eight maunds of 
samli, having only a calabash (Aibuyu) of 
five maunds and one of three. 

From a linguistic point of view these 
stories are chiefly interesting as representing 
the coast dialect rather than that of the 
island of Zanzibar. They seem to us to 
contain a larger proportion of Arabic words 
than Steere’s ‘Swahili Tales’; but they 
vary a good deal in this respect. Among 
the principal points to notice are the very 
frequent substitution of Ai for ka in the past 
tense, as yakimfanyiza for akamfanyiza ; the 
omission of the genitive prefix, as in mimi 
ni mtoto mfalme for mtote wa mfalme ; the use 
of ya instead of a in the third person 
singular of the verb, which suggests the older 
prefix yw, now no longer used in Zanzibar ; 
and the perfect prefix eme, instead of ame, 
as emeshika for a-me-shika. The personal 
pronouns also occur in different (perhaps 
archaic) forms, as first sing., miye for mimz, 
second sing., ewe (cf. Mang’anja twe) and wee 
for wewe ; first pl., siye for sisi, and second pl., 
nyie, niye, and enye for ninyi. Occasionally 
we find the forms pija and jissi for piga and 





* Dzimwe, however, according to analogy, should be 
jimwe in Swabili, as it is in the Chinyanja dialect of Likoma 
and the Lake Shore. A Nyasa boy at Zanzibar, applied to 
for a definition, says that ‘‘jimwe is either an elephant or a 
big spirit,” and this seems to agree with what we have been 
able to glean at Blantyre. Bishop Steere renders zimwi 
‘*an ogre, a ghoul, an evil being which devours men, &c.” 








ginsi; the 7 and g sounds are frequently 
interchangeable in Africa, and correspond 
to one another in the Egyptian and Syrian 
dialects of Arabic. 

Herr Velten’s annotations confine them- 
selves almost entirely to the indication of 
grammatical peculiarities such as the above, 
and the explanation of Arabic words which 
the ordinary student of Swahili cannot be 
expected to know. We cannot help think- 
ing that they might with advantage have 
been made alittle fuller, as there are several 
cases where the subject-matter of the tales 
requires some elucidation. Thus, in one of 
the Abu Nuwasi stories (No. 11) the passage 
concerning the “‘ portent of the five fingers ” 
(ishara ya vidole vitano, p. 16) is decidedly 
obscure, though some light is thrown on it 
in a subsequent tale, where the incident 
reappears in a fuller form. On the other 
hand, it was scarcely necessary to repeat 
some of the notes—such as those on the 
contractions mkewe, mwenziwe, &c.—so often 
as is done in the course of the work. This, 
perhaps, argues insufficient revision. 

We may hope for further supplies of folk- 
lore from the same source ; but it would be 
well for future collectors to bear in mind 
the desirability of laying the indigenous 
washenzi under contribution, as well as edu- 
cated Arabs like Muhemedi bin Madigani, 
Ali bin Rajabu, and the others who helped 
in the present work. Students of folk-lore 
unacquainted with Swahili will be glad of 
the handy and accurate translation executed 
by the collector of these stories. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Fortune at the Helm. By Mrs. Herbert 

Martin. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Tr is not possible to say much of this book— 
pleasantly written, pleasantly optimistic, 
pleasantly moral. In exposing her Welsh 
heroine (for Gaynor and all her friends are 
Welsh, though they might have come from 
Clapham for all that is distinctive in their 
colouring) to the temptations of a young 
girl solitary in London, the author intro- 
duces us to several very different types of 
the day—the elderly city rake, the emanci- 
pated young American artist and her male 
friend Lessing, who so nearly makes a 
disastrous arrangement with Gaynor; also 
to certain philanthropic and masterful ladies 
into whose custody that fluttering and 
errant bird is committed for atime. These 
are for the most part fairly drawn; but the 
true interest lies in the development of 
Gaynor, a half-formed, rather selfis damsel, 
through the old alchemy of love, into a 
devoted woman. But Welsh girls with 
drunken fathers and low stepmothers are 
not recommended to take the first train to 
London by themselves, for gallant first 
lovers like Tom do not grow on every bush, 
and Fortune is not always at the helm. 
Among several good instances of character- 
ization, the case-hardened Board-school 
mistress, with her wealth of tenderness 
concealed by natural and acquired reticence, 
is one of the best. 


Jaspar Tristram. By A. W. Clarke. (Heine- 
mann. ) 

Tere is scholarly and accomplished work 

in A. W. Clarke’s story of a boy’s life. The 

record is prolonged into youthful manhood, 
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just far enough to show that the same cha- 
racteristics produce similar results at school 
and in later life. The young Englishman’s 
character which is so carefully analyzed in 
this somewhat lengthy volume is melan- 
choly and phlegmatic by turns, and yet it 
is one not unfrequently met with. At his 
private school, at his public school, and 
afterwards as a clerk in a Government 
office, there is the same sensitive and nervous 
disposition, incapable of putting the events 
of life in their proper perspective, and 
making endless mental and physical trouble. 
Clever and painstaking, his powers of work 
yield him no pleasure, and, apparently, 
no interest. This, with a slight love 
episode, is the subject of the book. It is 
an original composition, far from cheerful, 
but well worth reading. Oriticism need 
apply itself only to details. The private 
school described is more like a girls’ school 
than a boys’, and suggests a feminine hand. 
**Flannelised” as representing a boy ‘in 
flannels” is poor phraseology; and “the 
London stage” is an expression used to 
represent the arena of London life, and not 
the metropolitan theatre. We cannot identify 
the author’s hand with anything else we 
have met in recent fiction. In some par- 
ticulars it is not a little remarkable. 





Punchinello, (Bowden.) 


THERE is more energy than success in the 
composition of the anonymous story called 
‘Punchinello,’ and yet it is not far from 
being successful. The narrative is auto- 
biographic in form, and tells the tale of the 
hopes and sufferings of a deformed musician 
in England during the early Hanoverian 
reigns. One important eventin the story takes 
place when ‘‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’ was the 
book of the hour.” It is pathetic, and local 
colour is well rendered; but the reader’s 
interest is not maintained equally through- 
out, and at times is apt to flag. The book, 
which is not lengthy, contains no hastily 
composed incidents loosely strung together, 
and is worthy of fair consideration at the 
hands of its readers. It is curious to notice 
that a passage which purports to be written, 
let us say, about the year 1730 should con- 
tain the words ‘‘The child is father to the 
man.’ The idea in question, expressed in 
nearly the same words, occupies a well-known 
position in the literature of the present cen- 
tury. The author of ‘ Punchinello’ appears 
to be capable of good, if melancholy writing, 
and probably of better writing than that 
contained in the volume before us. 








CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 


THE seventh Calendar of Letters, Despatches, 
and State Papers relating to the Negotiations 
between England and Spain (Stationery Office) 
was prepared by the late Don P. de Gayangos, 
and only fifty pages of the proofs remained uncor- 
rected at the time of his lamented decease. 
These have been seen through the press by 
Major Martin Hume, who has contributed the 
usual introduction. The documents refer to 
the single year 1544, which began with a pro- 
spect of an English army landing at Calais, 
uniting with the forces of the emperor on the 
Somme, and marching to Paris, and closed with 
Franceand Spain reconciled by the peace of Crépy, 
while Henry VIII. was in possession of Boulogne, 
and was endeavouring to secure as good terms 
for himself as he could. From the outset Spain 
and England had been insincere ; each sovereign 





had endeavoured to aggrandize himself and to 
thwart his ally. Henry had no desire that the 
emperor's power should be made supreme 
in Europe, nor had Charles any mind 
to see England acquiring fresh territory 
in the neighbourhood of Flanders. The 
English king had wished for Spanish aid 
on the Tweed, but Lord Hertford’s success had 
relieved him from anxiety on the Scottish 
border, while the French victory at Cerisolles 
had endangered the emperor’s hold upon Italy, 
so that he was glad to come to terms with 
Francis. Granvelle and his master were more 
astute diplomatists than the English king, and 
they outwitted him. The most important point 
raised in the volume is the dubious value of the 
possession of the Low Countries to Spain. Far- 
seeing Spaniards had already in the reign of 
Charles v. discerned that Flanders was to 
the Spanish crown a dangerous inheritance. 
The Archbishop of Seville, for instance, pointed 
out that, ‘‘although the Flanders States, your 
Majesty’s old patrimonial inheritance, were un- 
doubtedly an important appendage to the Crown 
of Castile, yet they were by no means profit- 
able, or easily defended in case of invasion by 
an enemy.” In the report of the meeting of 
the Council at which this statement is made 
there is a puzzling declaration ‘‘that when 
King Francis, and afterwards his two sons, were 
prisoners in Madrid, no attempt whatever was 
made to take from him one single turret of 
what he then possessed, not even the Duchy of 
Burgundy, which belonged to your Majesty’s 
ancestors.” This assertion would seem to show 
that the emperor’s councillors had curiously 
short memories. The account of the Earl of 
Hertford’s successful descent on Edinburgh is 
interesting reading. The Scots were taken 
completely by surprise, and could make no 
effective resistance. 

Prof. Molmenti is well known by his ‘Storia 
di Venezia nella Vita Privata’ and other excel- 
lent studies of Venetian history, and his new 
volume, Sebastiano Veniero e la Battaglia di 
Lepanto (Florence, Barbéra), is interesting, 
although it contains little that is novel. Veniero 
was a fine specimen of a type of Venetian noble 
that was growing rare in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century — energetic, brave, incor- 
ruptible, and straightforward, but at the same 
time choleric and jealous of interference—not 
exactly the kind of man to act smoothly with 
allies who had their own aims and ambitions. 
Prof. Molmenti shows this clearly; but he is so 
extremely patriotic that he overlooks the short- 
comings of the most serene republic, and is un- 
just to Philip of Spain and Gianandrea Doria. 
There is no ground for supposing Doria guilty 
of treachery. He let out his galleys to Philip, 
and he naturally did not want to see them ex- 
posed to unnecessary harm, for the loss would 
fall on him, and the Dorias were a commercial 
race. As a Genoese he entertained no liking 
for the Venetians, and he may be excused for 
distrusting them as a fighting force, as many 
of their ships were ill-found, the crews were 
generally ill-disciplined, and they were 
short of troops for a landing. The letter of 
Don John in vol. iii. of the ‘Documentos 
Inéditos,’ which our author does not quote, 
shows what a bad impression they made on him 
when he visited them, and it is little wonder 
that Doria was disinclined to sail to the relief of 
Cyprus with such allies, especially as their chief 
had not troubled himself to draw up a plan of 
operations ; for Veniero, although eager to fight 
the Turks, left the manner of fighting to chance. 
Nor in the battle of Lepanto is Doria’s conduct 
open to evil interpretation. He probably in- 
tended to show Veniero and Colonna how a 


skilled sailor handled his ships, but unluckily 
for his fame he was opposed to the ablest seaman 
of his age, a more adroit tactician than himself. 
By the way, it may be worth pointing out that 
the Professor says that six hundred Knights of 
Malta (p. 125) fell at Lepanto. The real number 
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seems to have been a little over thirty, and, of 
course, our author really means that six hyp. 
dred men were killed on the Maltese galleys, 

An abridged translation, in four handsome 
volumes, by Miss Prescott Wormley, of the 
Memoirs of the Duc de Saint-Simon has been 
published by Mr. Heinemann in this country, 
Of course, in order to attain the end she had in 
view, Miss Wormley was obliged to omit a great 
deal—among other things the battle piec 
several of which those who know Saint-Simon 
will sorely miss. But the book is intended 
mainly for those who do not know him, and 
they will find it an easy and pleasant help to 
making acquaintance with a great masterpiece, 
The translation, so far as we have tested it, 
appears good and accurate, and the volumes are 
adorned with an excellent series of portraits of 
the men and women of the time. 

Messrs. Hachette have done a service by 
issuing M. Taine’s valuable work, Les Origines 
dela France Contemporaine, which has hitherto 
been an expensive book to buy, in eleven neat, 
well-printed volumes at 3fr. 50 each, together 
with a volume of index. This edition is a boon 
to students of history. It is convenient in size, 
and retains the references to authorities. 

The Economic Policy of Colbert (Longmans & 
Co.), by Mr. A. J. Sargent, is a clear and 
sensible account of a subject more talked of 
than understood in this country. 








MILITARY LITERATURE. 

Mr. HEINEMANN publishes Trooper 3809, a 
Private Soldier of the Third Republic, by Mr. 
Lionel Decle, whose ‘Three Years in Savage 
Africa’ we were able to praise in spite of the 
unpatriotic tendency of its French author to 
laud all other nations at the expense of his 
own. Since the publication of his book of 
travels, Mr. Decle has, we believe, been natural- 
ized here, and he now retails his experiences 
in the French army twenty years ago. He was 
a one-year volunteer in a cavalry regiment, 
which he was allowed to select by special favour, 
and went through his service wearing his own 
boots and silk underclothing, and paying two 
men to do his work. Yet he ventures to 
describe his sad history as something worse 
than the horrors of plantation slavery. Several 
books of this kind have appeared in France, and 
Mr. Decle says of the most successful of them, 
‘* Its pages cannot be perused without disgust.” 
Yet he quotes from such books their most dis- 
gusting episodes, such as that of the Zouave 
who was forgotten in the barrack police cell, 
and eaten alive by rats. The last chapter is 4 
libel on the French army. It is no wonder 
that the system under which Mr. Decle was 
allowed to serve has been abolished. He 
apologizes for his style, as the book has not 
enjoyed his revision; but, with the exception of 
some ‘‘ woulds”’ for shoulds, there is little in this 
respect to complain of. ‘* Fille=woman, term 
applied to all persons of the gentler sex in all 
criminal proceedings,” is an error for “ Girl, 
term applied to unmarried women.” ‘‘ Pager 
de la Tasherie” is a ridiculous version of a well- 
known name connected with the family of 
Louis Napoleon’s mother, and can mislead 10 
one. ‘Bits of rag which are nicknamed 
Russian socks” is a phrase which seems to 
show that Mr. Decle has not studied military 
matters; the rolled strips called ‘‘ Russian 
socks” have been introduced into the German 
army on account of their great advantage for 
marching purposes, and their use is now being 
recommended here on high military authority. 

The History of the Dress of the Royal Artillery, 
1625-1897. Compiled and illustrated by Capt. 
R. J. Macdonald, R.A. (Sotheran & Co.)— 
For some years past the Committee of the 
Royal Artillery Institution at Woolwich has had 
in contemplation the publication of a series of 
coloured plates depicting the many changes of 
regimental dress which have characterized the 
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ual development of the present uniform of 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery; but the 
expense of such a scheme had prevented it from 
peing carried out for a long time. At last Capt. 
Macdonald, R.A., undertook to design a number 
of drawings illustrative of the dress of the 
artillery from the reign of Charles I. These 
water-colours are hung on the walls of the 
Institution, and have now been reproduced in 
chromolithography by Messrs. Goupil & Co. 
They effectively represent some of the costumes 
worn in the reigns of past sovereigns, and during 
the successive periods of the great Victorian 
era. Accompanying these plates are sundry notes 
and references to ‘* General Orders,” authorizing 
changes of uniform, with dates of issue, which 
serve as an explanatory text, in which are 
inserted additional illustrations in black and 
white by another hand. Altogether, a pretty 
and suggestive volume has been put together, 
which may, perhaps, satisfy the majority of the 
subscribers to the book ; but it can scarcely be 
termed with propriety a history. At the most 
it is a compilation of materials for history ; and, 
indeed, its author modestly states in his preface 
that it was ‘‘ written as a supplement to Kane’s 
‘List of Officers of the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery.’” The most entertaining portion of 
the text certainly consists in the ‘ Military 
Reminiscences of the Latter End of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ taken from MS. notes and 
thumbnail sketches by the late General A. C. 
Mercer—the “yon Mercer of Waterloo fame. 
He went to the Royal Academy at Woolwich in 
1798, and gives his recollections of the queues 
then worn :— 

“On the top the hair was cut close, and the 
stumps well rubbed back with hard or stick 
pomatum, a kind of grease made up in hard rolls 
about an inch in diameter and three or four inches 
long, if I recollect right, run into paper moulds, like 
resin for the violin. The stumpy hair, at first stub- 
born, by perseverance and pomatum, was, after a 
time, quite forced out of its natural direction and 
made to grow backwards instead of forwards. The 
remainder of the hair was gathered into a queue 
behind, which, according to regulation, should be 
ten inches long, and tied close to the head ; this we 
called a rooter, but the dandies affected a loose tye, 
and began some inches lower down. Those whose 
hair was not long enough had false queues made of 
stuffed chamois leather with a brush of hair at the 
end, and this had to be spliced on to his own hair. 
For uniformity’s sake the gunners, &c., wore false 
queues of strong black leather, which they cleaned 
and polished like their shoes. As it was difficult to 
tie one’s own queue, we used to assist each other, 
and it was a sort of accomplishment, the being able 
to give a good queue. But the visits of two barbers 
once a fortnight offered the best opportunity of 
getting a capital queue—sometimes, to be sure, such 
a rooter that it was difficult to shut the eyes; yet 
many slept in them for a whole week, or till the 
next barberian visit......The business of hairdressing 
was pushed to a ridiculous excess by the late Duke 
of Kent, particularly whilst Governor of Gibraltar. 
The first person who boarded every ship coming 
into harbour was His Royal Highness’s hairdresser, 
and no officer was allowed to land until he had sub- 
mitted his head to be operated on by this function- 
ary. On the top it was to be cut in a horseshoe 
form; a string put round the ear and held in the 
mouth decided the termination (downwards) of the 
whiskers, and such fooleries. Sir A. Frazer once 
travelled in a coach with a wild-looking boy of six- 
teen whose hair was as shaggy as that of a wild colt. 
He was going then to join the Duke’s regiment, 
whence he had been sent, with six months’ leave of 
absence and positive orders not to cut his hair, 
which, on his first joining, had been fuund too short 
to admit of being properly put into shape.” 

The gunner officers may congratulate them- 
selves that their talented comrade has been able 
to employ his leisure in amassing a great amount 
of information concerning the uniforms of 
the regiment in bygone days; but it is impos- 
sible to help wishing that the services of a pro- 
fessional artist had been enlisted to assist in some 
additional illustrations of the rougher costumes 
of the men and officers, at work as well as at 
play, in their fighting as well as in their 
review and levée dress. We find a series of lay 
figures presented to us, admirably got up in 
uniforms and accoutrements rendered, doubt- 





less, with extreme accuracy of detail, down to 
the exact number of buttons, the officers and 
men mostly in review order, but, curiously 
enough, without the accessories which distin- 
guish the corps. There is not the shadow of a 
piece of ordnance within the covers of the book. 
There are many familiar figures which should 
not be missing from the pages of any pictorial 
supplement to Kane’s ‘ List’; still less should 
they be wanting from a history of the dress of 
British artillerymen. Why are the cadets and 
the fireworkers left out? Where are the friends 
of our youth—the gunners and acting bom- 
bardiers, in their forage caps with the well-known 
chrome-yellow worsted bands and the yellow 
button on the top? The reader might expect to 
find lusty fatigue parties in their shirt sleeves, 
parbuckling an old 56-pounder or 68-pounder ; 
or at work erecting sheers in the trenches, 
remounting a 32-pounder with a Gibraltar or 
triangle gyn. We should have liked to see 
Nos. 2 and 3 at the ends of the beam-hooks, 
assisted by 8 and 9, placing a 13-inch shell 
in the bore of the mortar. Where are the 
battery sergeant-majors, the farriers, wheelers, 
armourers, artificers, et hoc genus omne? Surely 
groups of the various branches of the regiment 
might have been effectively grouped in detach- 
ments with their respective equipments. The 
native artillery of India is deserving of notice, 
as well as the local companies in our colonies, 
all officered by the Royal Artillery in dis- 
tinctive dress. However, if the present 
volume is looked upon as only a first in- 
stalment towards a future history of the 
gallant regiment, we may well rest con- 
tent, and look forward to the time when the 
Institution at Woolwich may see its way to 
bringing out a companion volume showing the 
gunners in action, on active service, in the field 
or camp, in the trenches or casemated galleries 
of Gibraltar, or on the ramparts of Malta, not 
only in front of a barrack gate or on Woolwich 
Common. 

Professional Papers of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers.— Royal Engineers’ Institute Occasional 
Papers, Vol. XXIV., 1898. (Chatham, Mackay 
& Co.)—The Royal Engineers’ Institute, as 
usual, provides the public with an annual budget 
of Cp ny dealing with subjects so widely diversi- 
fied that the reader may well suppose the gallant 
corps from whose headquarters at Chatham they 
are issued to be almost omniscient as well as 
ubiquitous. In the first paper he learns how 
General Sir Charles Pasley, R.E., first blended 
the Medway clay with lime into cement for con- 
structive purposes at Chatham Dockyard in 
1826 ; and how, in the next few years, he may 
probably see Portland and magnesian cements 
used generally instead of timber. Concrete 
boats, tramway sleepers, and telegraph poles are 
already in use ; and, indeed, it has even been 
credibly reported that Mr. Carey, the author of 
the paper, has been seen protecting himself 
from rain beneath a cement or ‘ Petrifite” 
umbrella. He points out that in the hasty 
defence of many a tight place, a few bags of 
cement and a little wire netting may prove in- 
valuable adjuncts. Another paper, on ‘ Hos- 
pital Construction,’ is from the pen of 
the late Capt. Sir Douglas Galton, who, 
it may be remembered, designed the Herbert 
Hospital at Woolwich nearly fifty years 
ago. Paper V., on ‘The Tactical Employ- 
ment of Field Defences,’ by Col. Mark 
Goldie, will be found more attractive to the 
student of military affairs than any of the 
preceding articles. The author shows that the 
sound rule for defence on the field of battle is 
that only certain parts of the field should be in- 
trenched, leaving ample space for the offensive 
zone. Where the line of battle is thinly 
manned, so as to supply the means of aggressive 
action elsewhere, there only should use be 
made of field defences. A skilful general will 
select positions so as to strengthen part of his 
defensive front and economize his men behind 





fieldworks, whilst he is thereby enabled to 
concentrate the bulk of his forces, in over- 
whelming numbers, at certain points disposed 
for offensive operations. Col. Goldie adduces 
numerous illustrations from past campaigns in 
support of his views, and discusses the best 
forms and localities for field intrenchments, 
dwelling especially on the necessity of 
effectually masking all fieldworks in ; view 
of the destructive fire from modern artillery. 
Engineering tours have, during the last forty 
years, formed part of the course of instruction 
at the Chatham School of Military Engineering ; 
and, as Major Scott-Moncrieff tells us in his 
lecture, the records of these tours contain a 
fair history of British engineering for that 
period. At present two classes of instruction 
take place annually; and, for the purpose of 
the tour, each class is divided into two parties. 
These tours are now limited to some ten days 
in duration —far too short a period—whilst the 
officers have to make out their reports whilst 
on tour, leading to somewhat hurried and 
sketchy notes in consequence. The works 
visited are naturally those which have reference 
to work on which Royal Engineer officers may 
be engaged, at home or abroad, such as 
buildings, railroads, docks, harbour works, 
water supply, &c. Useful as these periodical 
tours are to the young officers under instruction, 
they are simply invaluable, as may be imagined, 
to their seniors of the instructional staff, who 
are thereby enabled to examine the latest de- 
velopments of engineering science, and to keep 
in touch with the civil engineers of note who 
have designed, and are engaged in carrying out, 
the great constructive works in our islands. 
Another important contribution is the paper 
on siege railways by Lieut. Leggett, R.E., who 
has had considerable experience in the transport 
of heavy ordnance and siege material, as traffic 
manager at Woolwich Arsenal. All officers will 
be interested in Col. Sir T. H. Holdich’s ad- 
dress to the young R.E.s of the Survey School 
on ‘Geographical Surveying in India.’ Espe- 
cially will they enjoy his capital account of his 
campaigning with the Tirah field force, where 
he found himself, almost singlehanded, moving 
over a large extent of new ground in the Afridi 
country, which had to be surveyed, under fire, on 
the normal military scale of one inch=one mile : 
‘‘There was no difficulty about the native plane- 
tablers. I had my reserve of them at Quetta head- 
quarters of the survey—good men and true, drawn 
from the ranks chiefly, and well tried in many 
fields. But officers? Where was I to get the indis- 
pensable leaders for the divisional parties who were 
to tackle the generals about escorts; watch for the 
opportunities afforded by forage parties or scouts ; 
decide what points could be reached; keep the 
plane-tabler from interference whilst he applied 
himself solely to his own work ; decide when he 
was toclear out of danger; take altitudes for him, 
and relieve him of all the inevitable wrangling with 
guides and interpreters; in fact, do everything 
except the actual topography, and keepa keen eye 
on that too ?...... I found two such officers, and one 
of them was Lieut. Leslie, R.E , who soon found 
himself an authority for the movement of troops, 
and won the special recognition of the Commander- 
in-Chief. He is now Major Leslie, I am glad to 
say, and his views on geographical surveying have 
doubtless expanded. He had nothing but his 
Chatham training to support him at starting. I 
give you a trace of the work done with the Tirah 
force, and you may note that the greater part of it 
was done under fire, and that, during the process, 
Leslie’s plane-table was twice hit.” 
Sir T. H. Holdich rightly declares that meri- 
dians form the worst possible boundary defi- 
nitions; but that, as we know to our cost, does 
not prevent their employment by highly placed 
diplomatic officials, who do not even know how 
longitudes are fixed. Witness the difficulties 
experienced over the position at Waima, in 
West Africa. Altogether, this volume of Pro- 
ceedings maintains the well-earned reputation of 
the Royal Engineers’ Institute at Chatham. 
Inquiries concerning the Tactics of the Future, 
translated by Capt. Bower from the German of 
Fritz Hoenig (Longmans & Co.), is a valuable 
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book, for the author has not only seen a good 
deal of war, but has read and thought much on 
the subject of tactics. There is, however, one 
signal defect which will tend to diminish the 
popularity of the book with all save the most 
earnest students. Practical though the author 
is, he is somewhat diffuse and inclined to be 
metaphysical. Nevertheless he has undoubtedly 
started many texts for discussion, and has pro- 
duced a book containing numerous suggestions 
and criticisms of schools of thought. Most 
of what the author has written is based on 
his personal experiences and observations at 
K6niggriitz and Mars la Tour, and it is note- 
worthy that he refers scarcely at all to the 
doings of any other than the German army. 
For example, in the chapter on night fighting 
he completely ignores Tel-el-Kebir. All who 
have not read ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
will be somewhat startled by the manner in 
which the author shows up the faults of the 
German officers at Gravelotte :— 

“‘ There was probably in the who!e history of the 
war no battle, where not merely the subordinate 
leaders, but also the superior ones, committed such 
a profusion of tactical mistakes as the Germans 
did at Gravelotte.” 


He is justly severe on the neglect of recon- 
naissance on August 18th. ‘There was an 
abundance of cavalry available, and plenty of 
time, and it was resolved to fight a decisive 
battle. Yet neither on the 17th nor the 
forenoon of August 18th was the enemy’s posi- 
tion properly examined, and it was not even 
known to the Germans till late in the day 
where the French right flank ended :— 


“ Now.if one go through the battles, &c., of the 
war of 1870-71, one perceives the phenomenon, that 
as a rule two main principles were transgressed 
throughout, and these transgressions were the cause 
of our ‘great’ losses. Of these transgressions, one 
was that reconnaissance was entirely omitted or 
insufficiently attended to on the part of the com- 
manders-in-chief, and on the whole by all leaders, 
down to commanders of divisions, and even brigades, 
where they had independent tasks ; the other was 
the deficient preparation by Artillery before the 
main bodies of the Infantry were launched.” 


As to a preparatory artillery fire he remarks :— 


“To supplement the original mistake of deficient 

reconnaissance, with the flood of mistakes that issue 
from it, there comes the second, the inadequate or 
entirely wanting preparation by the Artillery. It is 
a remarkable phenomenon that in the German host 
the Artillery receives so little sympathy, so little 
liking, and that the using of it is so littl under- 
stood. Even Prince Hohenlohe has not shrunk 
from attacking the honour of the Artillery. What 
can be worse than in black and white to promote 
or to set up against one’s own arm the reproach of 
faint-heartedness and of lax apprehension of the 
honour idea? In 1870 the effect of Artillery was, 
till Sedan, little or not at all appreciated by the 
generals. Only later was there a change in that 
matter. One cannot properly speak of a prepara- 
tion of one attack in all the August battles. And 
if time had been taken at Amanvilliers and St. 
Privat to batter these points of support for several 
hours with the Artillery at disposal, I am convinced 
that then, though the same faulty attack formations 
of the Infantry were used, both places would have 
fallen earlier than was the case, and with much 
smaller losses. Had one, besides, had at this spot 
Tacticians who had taken into account the inviting 
configurations of the ground, and who had at the 
right time abandoned close formations, then the 
taking of St. Privat—Amanvilliers would not have 
become difficult, protracted or bloody.” 
What the author says regarding the artillery 
will perhaps surprise those who have not 
noticed that in the German army the artillery 
is the least aristocratic arm. Owing to long- 
range rifles and smokeless powder, adequate 
reconnaissance has, the author admits, become 
extremely difficult. The captive balloon he 
considers unsatisfactory, and cavalry will be 
kept at a distance by fire. Hence the task can 
only be accomplished, strange as it may seem, 
by artillery :— 

‘*For the more accurate Tactical reconnaissance 
no other means will remain over except recourse to 
combat, and such combat, indeed, as to compel the 
enemy’s deployment to a certain degree, from which 





then conclusions may be drawn. This fighting- 
power is no longer possessed by the greatest and 
best led masses of Govelry. The Infantry, under 
some circumstances, cannot attain so quickly a 
sufficient deployment and (distant) effect as are 
desirable. Hence there is left, as an arm of distant 
operation for these reconnaissances, only the Artil- 
lery, under provisional protection of the Cavalry. 
Then, again, the disadvantages of advanced posi- 
tions to-day assert themselves as regards the 
assailant. They must be fought for so that after 
their capture the final reconnaissances may be taken 
in hand. Therefore it is not improbable that in a 
case resembling Gravelotte a whole day will be 
demanded by the reconnoitring fights.” 

The author deduces from the above considera- 
tions the necessity of assigning a large number 
of guns to the advance guard, and of keeping 
the remaining divisional guns well to the front 
in the column of route. 

His views on the effect of smokeless powder 
in future war are that ‘‘ of all inventions since 
that of gunpowder, there may have been none 
that exercised so great an influence on Tactics 
as that of smokeless powder.” It is true, as he 
asserts, that the appearance of smoke has not 
entirely vanished. All who have attended great 
manceuvres will testify that the concussion 
produced by the discharge of a piece of artillery 
causes a cloud of dust to rise from the ground 
underneath the muzzle, and a slight mist is pro- 
duced by a section volley ; but both with guns 
and rifles the smoke is always transparent. This 
fact increases the difficulty of cavalry recon- 
naissances, and also renders infantry more deadly 
to artillery, the latter being no longer screened 
by a thick bank of smoke. Likewise, it will be 
possible, from the same reason, to exercise 
greater supervision over the infantry fight. 

The author condemns all operations on a large 

scale at night. The main reason is that in dark- 
ness everything a man does is 
“less decided and less effective than in daylight...... 
Every appearance perceptible to the senses has in 
darkness an effect at first surprising and alarming, 
as every one will concede who remembers how often 
in the night anything has caused him ‘ throbbing of 
the heart.’” 
In a wild country, also, there is an abundance 
of sounds of a mysterious and mystifying nature, 
and the eye and ear are alike deceived as to 
sights and sounds. The author, however, ad- 
mits that there are exceptional cases in which 
fights by night may be advisable—for example, 
when the body of troops employed is small, the 
country well known, the distance to be traversed 
short, the discipline of the troops excellent, and 
the object a surprise. There are strong reasons, 
which will occur to every one, why night fight- 
ing should only exceptionally take place. These 
are that supervision on the part of officers is 
impossible, that their example is not seen, that 
the stimulus to the soldier of displaying his own 
courage is absent, and that cowards have an 
opportunity of shirking. The author’s views on 
the subject of infantry formations and fighting 
are, though most instructive, somewhat too 
technical, and expressed at too great length, 
properly to find a place in the Atheneum. We, 
however, commend them to all soldiers as well 
as to those who write of military operations. 
In conclusion, we must congratulate the trans- 
lator on the skill which he has displayed in deal- 
ing with a somewhat diffuse and occasionally 
rather obscure work. The book would have 
been more instructive had the few maps been 
on a larger scale, while the absence of an index 
is to be regretted. 


Reminiscences of 1870-71, by G. J. R. 
Gliinicke, late 6th Prussian Engineer Battalion 
(Bedford, Hockliffe), is an interesting, if 
somewhat belated brochure, describing Mr. 
Gliinicke’s experiences as an engineer subaltern 
on the Third Prussian Field Railway Commis- 
sion during the war of 1870-71. Mr. Gliinicke 
was the first officer, we believe, to enter Stras- 
bourg after the surrender, when he and another 
engineer went in alone, at great risk, in order to 
report on the condition of the railway and pre- 
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pare for opening the line. He gives excellent 
accounts of this and other incidents in the war 
and his narrative will be specially interesting 
to engineers. There is not much about battles 
but a great deal about sieges and transport, 
The ‘ Reminiscences’ were certainly worth 
printing with more care and_ elaboration, 
They are published in aid of the memorial fund 
now being raised to Mr. Henry Cross, the 
Bedford schoolmaster, who died on his way 
back from Khartoum last autumn. 








ORIENTAL LITERATORE, 


Told in the Coffee- House: Turkish Tales, 
Collected and done into English by Cyrus 
Adler and Allan Ramsay. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—This little book (less than two hundred pages 
in 12mo.) contains upwards of thirty short 
stories which the authors collected in the café 
of Constantinople. They are very much in the 
style of the familiar tales of the ‘Arabian 
Nights’; but, with one exception, we do not 
remember to have encountered any of them 
before. The exception is the first story in the 
collection, entitled ‘How the Hodja saved 
Allah,’ which appeared in English in a slightly 
different form in Mr. Browne’s ‘ Year among 
the Persians.’ It is, moreover, to our think- 
ing, the best story in the book. It may be 
briefly summarized as follows. A pious old 
Hodja, being one day struck by a promise made 
in the Koran that God would repay twenty-fold 
what his servants gave in charity, sallied forth 
with his money-bag and began distributing its 
contents to the poor. Having emptied his bag, 
he returned home, and there awaited the thou- 
sand piastres he considered Allah now owed him. 
After three days, overcome with the pangs of 
hunger, he wandered beyond the city walls. As 
he trudged along lamenting his fate he suddenly 
heard the voice of a fakir dervish, and in order 
to ayoid an encounter with him he hid himself 
in the branches of a tree. After a short time, 
to his intense horror, the dervish came and sat 
down under the tree in which he was hiding, 
The dervish next proceeded to untie the strings 
of a bag he was carrying, and took therefrom 
small image, saying, ‘‘ Why was any one ever 
born? I will be avenged for the misery of the 
world!” He then addressed the image as Job, 
and, after heaping insults upon him, struck his 
head off’ with a sword. He then produced a 
second image, which he addressed as David, and 
treated in like manner. A third was Solomon, 
a fourth Jesus, a fifth Mohammed, all of whom 
he beheaded. Finally he produced an image 
which he addressed as Allah, and after a short 
harangue was about to mete out to him too the 
same summary justice, when the Hodja, for- 
getting in the excitement of the moment the 
fear in which he stood of the dervish, called out 
from his hiding-place, ‘‘Stop! stop! He owes 
me a thousand piastres!” The dervish, thunder- 
struck, fell senseless to the ground. After 
short while the Hodja descended, and, finding 
the dervish dead, he began to take off his clothes, 
and in so doing discovered a purse containing one 
thousand piastres. The Hodja turned his face 
towards Mecca, and, raising his eyes to heaven, 
said, ‘‘O God, you have kept your promise; 
but,” he added, ‘‘ not before I saved your life.” 
This and such stories as are to be found in this 
collection are the common property of the 
Mohammedan East; but in each country they 
receive a different setting and reveal a peculiar 
habit of mind. These Turkish tales, besides 
being amusing, are valuable in that they are 
characteristic of the habits, customs, and 
methods of thought of the people who tell them 
and listen to them. 


Zoroaster : the Prophet of Ancient Iran. By 
A. V. Williams Jackson. (Macmillan.)—Prof. 
Jackson is known to us by an elementary 
‘Grammar of the Avesta’; he is still young, 
and we hope that he will do more yet for his 
favourite study. 


If his future work be carried 
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out in the same spirit as this, he will probably 
leave his mark upon the subject. For this 
book, though guiltless of any grace of style, 
and even uncouth in parts, is a thoroughly good 
piece of work—clear, concise, well arranged, 
easy to use, and easy to verify. The general 
reader may perhaps feel shy of a subject so 
abstruse ; nor will he be reassured by a glance 
at the names of the persons spoken of. Yet 
Mr. Jackson has been skilful enough to present 
his narrative in such a way that even the un- 
learned can read it with profit. The text is 
taken up with the story, put as simply as 
ossible ; references are given at the foot, and 
anything that needs discussion relegated to an 
appendix. Thus the scholar will turn at once 
to the particular point he wants to look up, 
while he who wishes to know what manner of 
man Zoroaster was, will read the text and ignore 
all besides. To most educated men Zoroaster 
suggests a very pure and spiritual religion— 
something they have a vague respect for, hardly 
knowing why; and the main idea of the 
religion—the dualism by which a good spirit is 
for ever fighting with an evil spirit, and in the 
end destined to win—this is not only fine, but 
is a better explanation of the origin of evil than 
any that philosophy can suggest. There is, 
however, a vast deal of rubbish in the Avesta, 
as there is in all the sacred books of the 
East, not excluding the much-belauded ‘ Rig- 
Veda.’ Mr. Jackson says exceedingly little of 
the religion; it is his business to extract 
from the sacred books all that they tell, 
hint, or imply of the man Zoroaster. The 
figure is vague, yet a conviction forces 
itself on us that he is real. Even although 
miracles herald his birth and follow his death, 
in spite of the childish and ridiculous nature of 
many legends that touch him, it is a man who 
appears now and then through mists. He is 
the offspring of a holy triad: the glory, which 
descends on his mother at her birth, and abides 
with her until the appointed time ; the guardian 
spirit brought from heaven (like Prometheus’s 
fire) in a homa-stalk, which is given the maiden 
to take charge of; and the material essence, 
combined with milk which his parents drink. 
A Herod tries to kill him ; in his boyhood he 
disputes with the doctors ; from the age of fifteen 
to thirty his training lasts; then come the 
revelation by visions, the temptation, the 
triumph of’ the faith, the holy wars, and his 
death. Such is the bare outline of his life, 
which Mr. Jackson fills out with all the detail 
he can, There are several collateral matters 
of interest which also find their place, such 
as the connexion of Zoroaster with Greek 
thought. One appendix collects and prints in 
full all classical allusions to Zoroaster ; and 
most readers will be astonished to see how 
many there are, ranging from Herodotus and 
Plato to Suidas. His wisdom as a magician was 
proverbial ; he was supposed to have written books 
on astronomy and natural science ; Pythagoras 
and Plato were said to have imbibed his doc- 
trines. Into this matter and others we have 
no space to enter, but content ourselves with 
recommending the book to scholars and non- 
scholars alike. 

The Vendiddd: Pehlevi Text. Edited by 
Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, B.A. (Bom- 
bay.)—The linguistic interpretation and _ the 
right understanding of the so-called Peh- 
levi literature offer throughout the greatest 
difficulties, and these difficulties are due in a 

e measure to the poverty of the cursive 
Pehlevi alphabet, which renders by means of 
one sign the most various sounds ; they are also 
due to the unsatisfactory state of those texts 
that have hitherto been made a subject of 
research. As a connecting link between the 
old Iranian dialects and the modern Persian, 
Pehlevi plays a most important part in the 
historical grammar of the Iranian languages. 
The efforts which the Parsees of India have 
been making of late years to render the trea- 





sures of their literature accessible to scholars 
are on this account highly commendable. In 
this task Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana has 
especially distinguished himself. Within the 
space of a few years he has published several 
important Pehlevi texts, such as the ‘ Diné-i- 
Maint-i-Khrat’ and the ‘Karname-i- Artakhshir- 
i-PApakan,’ and to him also are we indebted for 
the superb reproduction of the manuscript of 
the ‘ Nigaristan.’ He deserves special recog- 
nition for having also devoted his attention to 
the oldest monument of the middle-Persian 
language, namely, the ‘ Vendidad.’ This title 
is a corruption of the original Avesta title 
‘ Vidaév6-Data,’ i. e., ‘The Law that is opposed 
to Evil,’ the text of which forms the nineteenth 
book in the Zend-Avesta. The able editor 
unfortunately only prints the text of Far- 
gards i.-ix. and xix., since he wished to limit 
himself to the publication of that portion of 


the text which was prescribed for the 
B.A. and M.A. examinations of 1896-98 
in the Bombay University. As he most 


justly observes in his introduction, the time 
has not yet arrived for a perfectly critical 
edition of this Pehlevi text, particularly of the 
long, difficult, and often ambiguous comments 
comprised in it, because the two MSS. — 
one in the India Office Library, transcribed in 
1323, and the other in Copenhagen, written in 
1324—of which Prof. Spiegel made use in pre- 
paring his first edition of 1853 are still the only 
first-rate authorities extant for the original 
Pehlevi text of the ‘Vendidad.’ Neither of 
the MSS. used by Spiegel is complete at the 
beginning, and one is slightly defective at the 
end ; there are, furthermore, many important 
lacune in the body of both texts. The value 
of this new edition lies in the discriminate 
employment and collation of more recent MSS., 
the most important of which have been laid 
under contribution by the learned Parsee. The 
principal endeavour of an editor with such 
material at his disposition should have been to 
point out each and every various reading 
occurring in the different MSS., for by this 
means only can we gradually obtain a clearer 
notion of Pehlevi orthography, and perhaps 
some day arrive at a full understanding, at 
any rate, of book Pehlevi. This aim he 
does not always seem to have held in view. 
For example, it is not clear whether the 
sign of the iddfa (which is generally absent in 
Spiegel's edition, but which is of constant occur- 
rence in the present text) rests on the authority 
of MSS., or has been introduced by the editor. 
As a whole, however, he has not been sparing 
with his varie lectiones, so that the present 
is certainly a decided improvement on Spiegel’s 
edition; and we hope that before long the 
remaining Fargards may be treated by the same 
able and industrious hand. He deserves every 
encouragement. 

The History of Yiddish Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Leo Wiener, Instructor in 
the Slavic Languages at Harvard University. 
(Nimmo.)—Mr. Leo Wiener has shown that 
Yiddish, depreciated and even despised though 
it generally be, deserves a niche in the temple 
of literature. We in no way profess to share 
our author’s enthusiasm for his subject, and we 
are under the clear impression that the place 
which by right belongs to this form of literary 
effort is much less conspicuous than the position 
claimed ; but even after making all the deduc- 
tions which coolness of judgment demands, 
much remains to enlist our interest, and some- 
times also our appreciation. First as to the 
language. Yiddish is commonly spoken of as a 
jargon, and the prevailing opinion is that it is a 
sort of corrupt Hebrew. This is, however, an 
entirely mistaken notion. The dialect is German 
in essence, although a considerable number of 
both Semitic and Slavic words have in the 
course of time become an integral part of it. 
Its original home appears to have been the 
neighbourhood of Frankfort-on-Maine, whence 





large numbers of emigrants took it to Bohemia, 
Poland, and Russia, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Mr. Wiener is, however, 
mistaken in thinking that there was prior to 
this emigration very little difference between 
Judzeo-German and German pure and simple. 
His error arose from not having studied the 
evidence affurded by MSS. The fact is that 
the three or four Judzeo-German MSS. in the 
British Museum dating from the sixteenth 
century already show peculiarities of a very 
marked nature. This could, indeed, not be 
otherwise. Yiddish was from the first the lan- 
guage of the Ghetto, and it is not surprising 
that the Germans themselves should decline to 
treat this strange, hybrid, and ungrammatical 
form of speech as a legitimate dialect—or rather 
groups of dialects—of their own language. 
Glancing now at the literature, we may say at 
the outset that the finer elements are in a much 
less significant minority than Mr. Wiener’s 
enthusiasm would allow. The pieces embodied 
in the chrestomathy—to which, fortunately, a 
readable English translation is added—contain 
much that is pretty, pathetic, and humorous ; 
but even there talent is clogged by crudeness, 
and humour is sometimes allied to coarseness. 
Yiddish is, in fact, not the true medium through 
which the literary genius of the Jewish race 
manifests itself. Its proper channels of utter- 
ance are the various living languages of modern 
Europe, although there also exist a number of 
estimable literary productions in a revived form 
of semi-classical Hebrew. Our praise of Mr. 
Wiener’s book must therefore be subject to 
qualifications of various kinds ; but within the 
limitations already sketched we can accord to 
his book a high degree of appreciation. He has 
worked sedulously. He has even undertaken 
a journey to what is known as the pale of 
settlement in order to make the personal 
acquaintance of living Yiddish authors, He has 
studied the printed Judzeo-German literature at 
the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. His 
enthusiasm grew as he proceeded with his task, 
and we must therefore not quarrel with him for 
desiring us to share his opinion to the full. 
One result of Mr. Wiener’s great interest in his 
subject is the attractive form which was thereby 
imparted to his book. This is in itself a merit 
which both English and American readers know 
how to value. 








LAW-BOOKS. 

Outlines of English Legal History. By A. T. 
Carter. (Butterworth & Co.)—As a reader in con- 
stitutional law and legal history to the Council 
of Legal Education, Mr. Carter had occasion to 
deliver, ‘‘at short notice,” a course of lectures 
on ‘Royal Justice’ in this country. These he 
has here collected and published, on the ground 
that his information is derived from works not 
always easily accessible to the student. We 
think there was room for a concise treatise such 
as he has here given, in which he contrives to 
cover a great deal of ground. It is very frankly 
based on the works of others, such as Prof. 
Maitland, the Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Jenks, 
Mr. Bigelow, and Mr. Pike, and very largely 
on the volumes published by the Selden Society. 
A compilation of this character hardly calls for 
critical notice, but the author has fairly attained 
his aim, and pilots his readers from the ages of 
primitive man to the Benefices Act of 1898 
within the covers of this little book. We have 
found but few points needing any revision ; but 
it is clear that William, the unlucky son of 
Henry I., cannot have issued a writ in the year 
after his death. And the alleged appointment 
by Henry II. of a central body of five judges 
was not, we think, so important a development 
as Mr. Carter imagines; but his view is that 
which has been generally held. There seems also 
to be some confusion in these pages between the 
Elizabethan Acts of Supremacy and of Uni- 
formity. But these blemishes are slight. 
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The Law relating to Company Promoters. By 
W. Nembhard Hibbert, LL.D., assisted by 
Frank W. Raffety. (Effingham Wilson.)—The 


object of this work, as the authors inform us in | 


the interesting introductory chapter, is to show 
“not only that the functions of a Company pro- 
moter may be discharged on strictly legal, and at the 
same time remunerative lines, but further that in its 
proper exercise the office is as useful and as honour- 
able as the many callings and professions that are 
justly held in esteem; and to remind those who 
would be inclined to think otherwise, that although 
there may be at times the dishonest promoter, yet 
that there are numerous companies floated every 
year by agencies which are highly business-like and 
reputable, by means of which undertakings can be 
launched aud benefits accrue to large numbers, 
which, without such agencies, would in the many 
cases be impossible.” 

Besides the introductory chapter the work con- 
tains chapters on the following subjects, viz :— 
the term ‘‘company promoter”; the fiduciary 
position of company promoters; liability of 
company for promoters’ acts; personal liability 
of promoters ; relation of promoters inter se ; 
contribution in contract and tort; remuneration 
of promoters ; and rescission, damages, &c. The 
work is clearly and vigorously written, and, 
though small, will not probably be on that 
account less useful to the lay ‘‘ promoter ” than 
would a larger work intended primarily for the 
legal practitioner. In these days, when every 
year, indeed every month, sees the formation of an 
immense number of companies, the importance 
of the subject of the work admits of no doubt. 

The Law of Partnership. By Arthur Under- 
hill, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. (Butterworth & Co.)—This work con- 
sists of six lectures delivered by the author in 
the Old Hall, Lincoln’s Inn, during the Hilary 
Sittings, 1899, at the request of the Council of 
Legal Education. The first lecture deals with 
‘The Essential Elements of Partnership,’ the 
second with ‘The Creation of a Partnership,’ 
the third with ‘The Relation of Partners to 
Persons dealing with Them,’ the fourth with 
‘The Relation of Partners to One Another,’ 
the fifth with ‘The Dissolution of the Firm,’ 
and the sixth with ‘The Insolvency of all or 
some of the Partners.’ The great subject of ‘The 
Law of Partnership’ is, of course, here dealt 
with in a very elementary way. But the work 
is written in clear and simple language, and is 
well adapted to the wants of the lay reader and 
the law student, to whom it will chiefly be of 
use. The first paragraph of the work is in the 
following words :— 

“There is probably no language which contains 
more ambiguous words than ours, and among these 
the word partner ranks high, designating as it does 
various things—from the beams which support the 
masts of a ship to those radiant beings who share 
our sorrows, double our joys, and are said, by 
malicious and inaccurate bachelors, to treble our 
expenses. The traditions of this hall, however, 
lend themselves neither to nautical or matrimonial 
disquisitions, and in the course of these lectures I 
shall have to ask your attention to the unromantic 
and rather dry subject of that kind of partnership 
which, in the language of the first section of the 
Partnership Act, 1890 (by which the main principles 
of the law of partnership were codified), is the 
relation which subsists between persons carrying 
on a business in common with a view of profit.” 

A Compendium of Modern Equity. By 
Andrew Thomson, B.A., Barrister - at- Law. 
(Clowes & Sons.)—The learned author of this 
work died before its publication, but, with the 
exception of four chapters, after it was ready 
for the press. The work is primarily intended 
“* for use in the chambers of equity counsel and 
solicitors’ offices, on the various principles of 
equity dealt with in their every-day practice in 
the Chancery Division of the High Court ”; but 
it is also intended as a text-book for law stu- 
dents. The work covers the whole of the wide 
field of equity jurisprudence, giving the present 
state of the law on each subject without intro- 
ducing a larger reference to obsolete equitable 
doctrines than was required for the elucidation 
of the modern law. Several thousands of re- 


| ported decisions are referred to, besides a large 
i number of statutes extending from the time of 
: Edward I. to the present day. The book is the 
result of an immense amount of labour, and it 
is clearly and, so far as we have been able to 
test its statements, accurately written. A good 
index, prepared, it appears, by the late author’s 
friend Mr. J. A. Creed, enhances the value of 
the work. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Ir is noticeable how greatly the popularity of 
William Law has revived of late years. This 
is, no doubt, in a measure due to the general 
recurrence to the eighteenth century, that was 
so much despised forty years ago; partly, too, to 
the influence of Mr. Leslie Stephen, who has 
drawn attention to Law’s depth of thought, his 
powers as a controversialist, and vigour as a 
satirist. We have had a complete reissue of 
his works, and reprints of ‘The Spirit of 
Prayer’ and others of his tracts, besides several 
of his most fascinating work, The Serious Call, 
a new edition of which has been brought out, 
under the competent superintendence of Canon 
Overton, by Messrs. Macmillan in their new 
‘*Theological Library.” A discussion, it may 
be remarked while this book is before us, has 
been going on in Notes and Queries on the ques- 
tion whether scarlet or green was the colour 
worn in the hunting-field in the last century. 
Law may be cited as an authority for the latter. 
In describing Flatus he says (p. 119 of this 
edition) :— 

“For two or three years nothing was so happy as 
hunting ; he......leaped more hedges and ditches 
than had ever been known in so shorta time, You 
never saw him but in a green coat.” 

Since we wrote this we find the passage has 
not escaped the correspondents of our contem- 
porary. Pereant qui ante nos, &c. 

In this handsome series is also included a 
reprint of Bishop Wilson’s Maxims of Piety and 
Christianity, which were justly extolled by 
Matthew Arnold in ‘Culture and Anarchy.’ 
This has been produced under the auspices of 
the editor of the ‘‘ Library,” the Rev. F. Relton, 
who has written a sensible introduction and 
added apposite notes. We may be pardoned 
for asking why in a foot-note on p. 5 Mr. 
Relton writes ‘‘ Gallicanist.” Would he write 
Anglicanist for Anglican ? 

Sir Thomas Hawkins’s translation of The 
Spirit of the Holy Court, by Nicolas Caussin, 
has been reprinted by Mr. Charles Gatty (Simp- 
kin & Marshall). We have not the original 
before us, but this is surely only a fragment of 
it.—Another rendering of a devotional work is 
Meditations on the Love of God, translated from 
the Spanish of Fray Diego de Estella by H. W. 
Pereira (Burns & Oates). Fray Diego was a 
Franciscan of note in the reign of Philip II. 








RECENT VERSE, 


Tue author of The City of the Soul (Grant 
Richards) stands out of the ruck of hebdomadal 
versifiers by virtue of a felicitous touch on just 
those sweet and plaintive melodies with which, 
according to Socrates, men pipe away their 
souls. He has a delicate sense of rhythm, a 
feeling for coloured and sensuous imagery. 
There is the real poet’s vision, for instance, in 
this, the exordium of some lines on ‘ Night 
going out of a Garden’:— 


Through the still air of night 
Suddenly comes, alone and shrill, 
Like the far-off voice of the distant light, 
The single piping trill 
Of a bird that has caught the scent of the dawn, 
And knows that the night is over ; 
(She has poured her dews on the velvet lawn, 
And drenched the long grass and the clover,) 
And now with her naked white fect 
She is silently passing away, 
Out of the garden and into the street. 


You remember ‘Maud’—and ‘Aucassin and 
Nicolette.’ The writer leans to the languors of 





rapture ; but in one song he catches a fresher, 








more lyric note, which is sustained throughout 
at least the first two stanzas :— 
Steal from the meadows, rob the tall green hills, 
Ravish my orchard’s blossoms, let me bind 
A crown of orchard flowers and daffodils, 
Because my love is fair and white and kind. 
To-day the thrush has trilled her daintiest phrases, 
Flowers with their incense have made drunk the air 
God has bent down to gild the hearts of daisies, ; 
Because my love is kind and white and fair. 
To-day the sun has kissed the rose-tree’s daughter, 
And sad Narcissus, Spring’s pale acolyte, 
Hangs down his head and smiles into the water, 
Because my love is fair and kind and white. 
The fault of the book is that the sensuousness 
and theimagery are overdone. It becomes sickly, 
The reader closes the pages with a breath of 
relief, as if he escaped from a hothouse of waxen 
blooms, or a shop of Parisian confectionery, 
The author is so much more concerned with 
the elaboration of his colour schemes than 
with any matters of fundamental brain-work or 
the expression of actual feeling, that more than 
once he grows simply mawkish, especially in 
such narrative ballads as ‘St. Vitus’ and ‘Jonquil 
and Fleur de Lys.’ What other epithet can one 
reasonably find for this, pretty—too pretty—as 
it is ?— 
Jonquil was a shepherd lad, 
White he was as the curded cream, 
Hair like the buttercups he had, 
And wet green eyes like a full chalk stream. 


The fault is that so few of these poems are lived, 
In most of them the writer has not yet found 
himself—has not made his conquest or his 
renunciation. They are a pose, an elegant 
attitude. One or two, however, suggest a 
deepening sense of life, and inspire a hope that 
next time he may have something real to say; 
that even if he continues to look upon poetry 
as a decoration in arabesques, the future 
arabesques may be more sincere, more natural, 
less affected. One sonnet, which we forbear to 
quote because of its personal character, seems 
to us worth the rest of the volume put together. 
And it is the simplest poem there. 

Miss Elinor Sweetman’s Pastorals (Dent & 
Co.) are distinctly pleasant verse, full of fresh- 
ness and of the breath of meadows and gardens. 
The writer has both a vision and an imagination 
of her own; above all, a gaiety of movement 
which carries the reader lightly on over phrases 
and rhythms that will not always bear the finer 
analysis. The book smells April and May. Its 
spirit is that of a delight in the outdoor joie de 
vivre which is not quite paganism, because there 
is always at the back of it some preoccupation 
with the competing claims of an opposed ideal. 
It reflects the antithesis of Pan and Christ, and 
appends to the Theocritean blitheness the inter- 
rogation mark of Calvary. The ‘Pastoral of 
the Faun’ is a case in point. A coppice is 
levelled by the woodcutters, and a ray of un- 
accustomed sunlight wakes a faun in his cave. 
He finds his way into a church, beguiles the 
folk from mass to listen to his piping on the 
graves, becomes the prisoner of the priest and 
sacristan, and perishes when they ply him with 
the baptismal font. In spite, however, of its 
happy motive, thispoemis not oneof Miss Sweet- 
man’s greatest successes. It isa little long drawn 
out ; the end lacks dramatic force, and a ten- 
dency to loose rhyming, noticeable throughout 
her work, seems here to pass the permitted 
mark. Such a couplet as 

Where lamb and pelican and pomegranate 

Slept in high gallery, and over-ran it, 
is only tolerable in burlesque, and only ex- 
cusable in Mr. Browning. On the other hand, 
the ‘Pastoral of Galahad’ is charming. He 
enters the hall of Camelot with 


flowers of woodroffe wild 

About his forehead bound, 
and admits a Lent of idle days :— 

In grassy ways I set my feet ; 
I tuned mine ears to chirp and bleat ; 
I saw a sickle-moon at birth 
Over the —- green wheat. 
I sate — the kindly beasts 
And knew them seasonably glad ; 
Of balsam-herbs I made my feasts ; 
A happier man than Galahad 
Was never seen on earth. 
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“ Shame! shame! ” cry then the Table Round. 

“ What ! never a blow, and never a wound ? 

And never a holy image kissed 

In crypts beneath the ground ?” 

Saith Galahad: ‘* I think no shame. 

The story of the Lord of all 

When first on Christmas night He came 

Beginneth witha pastoral : 

Even your captain, Christ.” 
But the best thing in the book is the ‘ Pastoral 
of the Gardener,’ a really beautiful fantasy of 
a moon and a melon-bed and a lad and a lad’s 
Jove, quite Miss Sweetman’s most original and 

ersonal bit of work. We have space for only 

one fragment :— 

O slight her shape, yet round her face 

Like Eve’s own fruit forbidden, 

Or baby-melon in a lace 

Of curling tendrils hidden, 

Or like the moon, when winds of March 

Blow madness up in Heaven, 

And high about its central arch, 

By leaded pane and writhing larch, 

Her small bright orb is driven. 


We read Mr. Laurence Housman’s successive 
yolumes of verse—the last is The Little Load 
(Grant Richards)—with growing dissatisfaction. 
His work seems to proceed entirely from the will 
and intention to write, not the necessity. The 
effort is sensible throughout. With a mighty 
strain Mr. Housman heaves himself up to the 
saddle of song, and falls on the hither side. It 
isa great pity, for he is an earnest craftsman, 
and ambitious, since he must know that the vein 
of religious mysticism which he labours is the 
most difficult of all materials to fashion into 
poetry. Its indefiniteness forbids the free use 
of images that appeal to the mortal vision, and 
its tradition seems to compel a constant use of 
phrase and symbolism that are not new or 
individual, and are hard to vitalize. We cannot 
persuade ourselves, with all the goodwill in the 
world, that we have found anything in ‘The Little 
Load’ which goes beyond mediocrity, anything 
that really thrills or illumines. The nearest 
approach is in * The Last Laugh,’ of which these 
are the first three stanzas :— 


Shells at sixes and sevens, 
What bad you there, little son ? 
A glimpse of the under-heavens, 
When the work of the world is done, 
When Time shal) have loosed from their courses 
The stars and the moon and sun. 
When, with a wearied gesture, 
Earth to be loosed of spells, 
Casts as an outworn vesture 
Her woods and her hills and dells ; 
And sounds are as ghosts in the sileuce, 
Or whisper of waves in shells : 
Life and its tragic actors 
Quit of their masks of mirth : 
Death on his old detractcrs 
Dancing for all he’s worth : 
What a harlequinade of laughter 
Shall tickle the ribs of earth ! 


It is but little that Miss M. A. Vialls has 
to give us in Music Fancies (Constable & Co.). 
Ancient motives strung together, and decked 
out in hackneyed formulas; a feeling for 
beauty which is doubtless genuine, but which 
does not find an outlet in any vivid or personal 
interpretation of it; a traditional vocabulary 
and a traditional rhythm not revivified in 
Medea’s caldron: these do not make poetry, 
nor in these days of technical accomplishment 
justify the publication even of a volume of 
minor verse. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


“W. G.”: Oricketing Reminiscences and Per- 
sonal Recollections, by W. G. Grace (Bowden), 
is plentifully illustrated, and is written in a 
quiet, modest manner. The author’s own career 
is clearly told, and not at too great length. The 
hints given are to the point, and the remarks on 
various celebrated players are discriminating. 
The stories told are not particularly exciting. 

¢ following is as good as any of them. In a 
match against Sneyd Park, Clifton, 

“my brother G. F. and W. R. Gilbert opened the 
innings, which had been in progress for a few 
Minutes, when a ball was bowled rather wide on 
the off-side. The umpire promptly called ‘ Wide,’ 
but, simultaneously, Gilbert, who made a practice 
of running after wide balls and tipping them past 

ort slip, just touched this ball, and was caught. 


XUM 


This is the only time I have ever known this occur 
in my cricket career, although I have occasionally 
heard an umpire call ‘Wide’ when the batsman has 
subsequently hit the ball. In this case the umpire, 
on being appealed to for the catch, replied, ‘I have 
already given my decision, “ Wide,” ’ so Gilbert con- 
tinued his innings, much to the amusement of every- 
body. Even his opponents regarded the decision as 
a great joke. But when 150 runs went ap, and G. F. 
and Gilbert were still batting, the fieldsmen looked 
at the decision in another light, and began to think 
the umpire was a bit of a duffer for not having 
given Gilbert out...... The feelings of the Sneyd Park 
team heightened in intensity as Gilbert’s score went 
upwards, and their remarks when he finally walked 
out with 254 (not out) to his credit can hardly be 
repeated. As to the umpire—well, he, like a modern 
football referee, left the ground with an escort.” 


Mr. Grace does not say much about the various 
projects for restoring the equilibrium between 
batting and bowling—perhaps he is not par- 
ticularly sanguine of their success—but he 
approves of the increase of each over to six 
balls, and the abolition of boundaries. 


Mr. S. R. Crockett has a robust, not to say 
riotous imagination, and is determined that 
on the present occasion his readers shall 
have no reason to complain as to the quan- 
tity of the fare set before them. Jone March 
(Hodder & Stoughton) is a self-reliant young 
American, possessed of much simple courage 
and a wonderful smile, whereby she compels 
men and women to do her bidding and to help 
her out of complications too many to deserve 
to fall to the lot of one person. When the 
story opens she is touring in Switzerland in the 
company of her father, an ex- governor of 
the war time, sufficiently interesting to make 
the reader wish we saw more of him. But 
she chooses to leave him and earn her own 
living. This she accomplishes with more or less 
success, first as type-writer in the ‘‘ World’s 
Wisdom Emporium,” where her charms prove 
embarrassingly potent with the head of that 
remarkable establishment, and, after an experi- 
ence of the wickedness of theatrical agents, as 
a table decorator to Livingston’s Syndicate 
Hotels. The transformation scenes are rapid 
and numerous, and the writer has obviously 
endeavoured to make an entirely new departure 
in as broad a contrast as possible to his late 
excursions into historical romance. We cannot 
altogether commend it, though Ione and her 
more completely American friend Idalia Judd 
have much merit. Such towrs de force as the 
account of Mrs. Forsaker Hardy and her co- 
religionists at Rayleigh Abbey are only saved 
from absurdity by being more than a little 
coarse in the handling, and the constant 
Americanisms rather pall iu the iteration. Some 
portions of the book are said to have already 
appeared in the Woman at Home. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. publish in 
London, and Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. in 
Boston, America in Hawaii, by Mr. E. J. Car- 
penter, one of those little books on the new 
possessions of the United States of which we 
are having a heavy crop. This one exactly 
corresponds with its title, as it gives a history 
of the relations with Hawaii of the United 
States. 


THE Macmillan Company publish for the 
Columbia University Press The Government of 
Municipalities, by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton. The 
writer praises European town councils at the 
expense of those of the United States, and 
advises the adoption of proportional repre- 
sentation as a cure for Transatlantic evils. He 
ignores the smaller Hungarian cities, which are 
growing more rapidly than any in the world, 
and which seem well governed. He gives one 
elector in nine people at Glasgow as though it 
was a representative figure for Great Britain. 
The proportion of municipal voters in Great 
Britain varies vastly, and varies inversely as the 
number of ‘‘ lodgers,” the difference between 
a lodger and a tenement householder being, 





however, purely technical. 


Ir would not have been necessary to 
notice the Pierre Noziére of M. Anatole France 
(Paris, Lemerre), which appeared last month, 
and which is not one of his great books, but for 
the fact that some have thought that it forms a 
fourth part of his recent novel, or a fourth novel 
of his recent series. This is not the case. It 
is a collection of bits of autobiography and 
notes of visits to certain spots in Northern 
France. 

Contemporary Spain as shown by her Novelists 
(Truslove, Hanson & Comba) is a compilation 
by an American lady, Miss M. W. Plummer, 
of passages descriptive of social life in their 
country to be found in Spanish novelists of the 
day. A good many Spanish works have been 
translated in the United States that are un- 
known here except to those who read Spanish, 
and from these many passages are taken. The 
effect of this series of extracts arranged under 
headings is curious. 

Two welcome reprints have been added by 
Messrs. Dent to their pretty ‘‘ Temple Classics’ 
—The Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey, by 
George Cavendish, and Thoughts of Divines and 
Philosophers, selected by Basil Montagu. 

Messrs. MacMILLAN have completed the pub- 
lication of their handsome edition of the works 
of Francis Parkman by the reissue of The Oregon 
Trail. They have brought out a reprint of 
Loyalty George, by Mrs. Parr. Messrs. Mac- 
millan have also sent us a new and improved 
edition of Sir Maxwell Lyte’s valuable History 
of Eton College. It has been greatly enlarged.— 
Messrs. A. & C. Black have brought out a 
fourth edition of Mr. Addington Symonds’s 
Introduction to the Study of Dante. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Poetry. 
Mott’s (E. T.) The Benscliff Ballads, and other Poems 
limo, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Decle’s (Lionel) Trooper 3309, Illustrations by H. Chartier, 
cr. 8vo. 6/ 
Spingarn’s (J. E.) A History of Literary Criticism in the 
Renaissance, cr. 8vo. 6/ net. 
Philology. 
Skerry’s Practical Papers in Latin, cr. 8vo limp, 1/6 
Spiers’s (V.) Short French Historical Grammar and Etymo- 
logical Lexicon, cr. 8vo. boards, 5/ 
Science. 
Bird Life in an Arctic Spring, the Diaries of Dan Meinertz- 
hagen and R. P. Hornby, cr. 8vo. 4/ net. 
Distribution of Rain over the British Isles during 1893, 
compiled by G. J. Symons and H. S. Wallis, 10/ 
Hillyer’s (H. W.) Laboratory Manual, cr. 8vo. 4/net. 
Lee’s (O. A. J.) Among British Birds in their Nesting 
Haunts, Part 15, 10'6 net. 
Mackintosh’s (D. J.) Skiagraphic Atlas of Fractures and 
Dislocations, 4to 12/6 net. 
Rowe's (8. H.) The Physical Nature of the Child and how to 
Study It, er. 8vo. 4/6 
Sonnenschein (A.) and Nesbitt’s (H. A.) The New Science 
and Art of Arithmetic, 3 parts, cr. 8vo. 2/ each. 
Stout’s (G. F.) A Manual of Psychology. cr. 8vo. 8/6 
Ziehen’s (Theodor) Introduction to Physiological Psycho- 
logy, translated by C. C. van Liew and O. W. Beyer, 6/ 
General Literature. 
Black wood’s Literary Readers, edited by J. Adams: Book II., 
1/4; Book III.. 1/6; Book IV., 1/6 
Brown’s Nautical Diary and Day’s Work Book, 1900, 2/6 
Dickens’s (C.) David Copperfield, 3 vols., Temple Edition, 
12mo. 4/6 
Eaton’s (D. B.) The Government of Municipalities, 17/ net. 
George’s (G. M.) The Patroness, cr. 8vo 6/ faa 
Griffith’s (G.) The Rose of Judah, a Ta!e of the Captivity, 6/ 
Swift's (B.) Siren City, er. 8vo. 6/ 
Whyte-Melville’s (G. J.) The Gladiators, illustrated by J. A. 
Walton, ex. cr. 8vo, 3/6 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Aust (E.): Die Religion der Rémer, 4m. 59. é 
Gruodriss der t heologischen Wissenschaften, bearb. v. Achelis, 
Baumgarten, &c., Div. 2, Vol. 5, 9m. a 
Rembert (K.): Die Wiedertaufer im Herzogt. Jiilich, 16m. 
Zacharias Rhetor : Kirchengeschichte, iibers. v. K Ahrens u. 
G. Kriiger, 10m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Panorama Salon (Le) d’aprés les Clichés Photographiques de 
Neurdiein Fréres, Texte par L. P:ée et J. Baschet, 8/6 
Law. 

Jacqmin (P.) et d’Estaintot (R.): Droits des Patrons et 

Ouvriers, 7fr. 50. 
Wertheim (K ): Wérterbuch des englischen Rechts, 10m. 
History and Biography. 
Bachmann (A ): Geschichte Béhmens, Vol. 1, 16m. 








) 
Bensa (P.): Urbain Grandier, ou le Précurseur de la Libre- 
Pensée, 2fr. 
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Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland: Part 1, 1533-59, Vol. 9, 
35m 


Reynaud (H.): Pie VI. & Valence, 3fr. 50. 
Struck (W.): Johann Georg u. Oxenstierna, 5m. 40. 
Philology. 
Assyriologische Bibliothek, v. F. Delitzsch u. P. Haupt, 
Vol. 15, 34m. 
Detter (F.): Die Véluspa, brs. u. erkliirt, 1m. 30. 
Néldeke (Th.): Fiinf Rien, iibers. u. erklirt, Part 1, 
90. 


1m. 90. 
Padelford (F. M.): Old English Musical Terms, 3m. 20. 
Plato: Codex Oxoniensis Clarkianus phototypice editus, 
Prefatus est T. G. Allen, Pars 2, 100gul. 
Schénbach (A. E.): Studien zur Erzahlungsliteratur des 
Mittelalters, Part 2, 2m. 10. 
Science. 
Zacharias (J.) : Galvanische Elemente der Neuzeit, 6m. 
General Literature. 
Behmer (C. A.) : Laurence Sterne u. C. M. Wieland, Im. 20. 
Desloges (H.): Epargne et Crédit Populaires a I’Etranger 
et en France, 7fr. 50. 








‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS.’ 

St. Martin’s Street, W.C., August 21, 1899. 
As we notice in last week’s Athenewm the 
announcement in the autumn list of Messrs. 
Methuen & Co. of an unauthorized edition of 
*Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ we think it well to 
point out that, as the law now stands, the copy- 
right in this book does not expire until the 

spring of 1903. 
Macmittan & Co, Limited. 








THE DECISIONS OF MR. SPEAKER DENISON. 


As a regular reader of the Atheneum for 
thirty-five years, I know the weight which its 
criticism carries, whether favourable or adverse. 
A recent notice of a compilation made by me 
many years ago suggests that it is unreliable 
for the purpose for which it was made. May 
I request of your courtesy space for a few 
remarks? The paragraph referred to reads :— 

“A little volume is in existence entitled ‘The 
Decisions of the Right Hon. Evelyn Denison on 
Points of Order, Rules of Debate, and the General 
Practice of the House,’ which was published at Ade- 
laide in 1881. It was compiled by Mr. E.G. Blackmore, 
Clerk Assistant of the House of Assembly of South 
Australia, and consists mainly of excerpts from‘ Han- 
sard’ during the Speakership of Mr. Denison. It is 
interesting ; but since the records come primarily 
through the Reporters’ Gallery, and not through 
the Clerks of the Table of the House of Commons, 
it cannot be said to contain the best evidence of the 
Speaker’s decisions, and might be found to differ 
materially from the notes of the same decisions as 
recorded by the Clerks.” 

In using ‘ Hansard’ as the source from which 
to gather decisions of the Speaker I have 
had recourse to the only authority available ; 
the same as that upon which Mr. Bourke relied 
for his ‘Decisions of Shaw - Lefevre,’ upon 
which the late Sir Erskine May, in his magnwm 
opus on Parliamentary practice, relied; the 
references therein to ‘ Hansard’s Debates,’ in 
proof of what is laid down in the body of the 
work, are past counting. I felt I could not be 
wrong in following the example. If that which 
is regarded—except, apparently, at the Table 
by the Clerks—as the authentic official report 
of what is said in the House of Commons, the 
only record available to other legislative bodies 
and their officials, who follow, as far as circum- 
stances permit, the practice and procedure 
of the Commons’ House, is unreliable in the 
one particular where it is most essential to them 
it should be reliable, viz., in Speakers’ rulings, 
it is most unfortunate, for then the only reliable 
record would seem to be private, while that 
which is published is unreliable, and, worse, is 
misdirecting. 

I have in my possession—the gift of one who 
was my friend, adviser, and correspondent, the 
late Sir Erskine May—a collection of the more 
important ‘‘decisions,” made by Sir R. F. D. 
Palgrave, who since Sir Erskine May’s decease 
has been to me all and more than he was. In 
each case the volume and page of ‘ Hansard’ is 
given for the decision set out. I seem to have 
erred in good company. For the rest, may I 
add that I have received, and that in more than 
one letter from many of them, thanks and ap- 





preciation for the work I have done—which in- 
cludes, in addition to Denison’s, the decisions 
of Mr. Speaker Brand and the earlier decisions 
of Mr. Speaker Peel—from Speakers Brand, 
Peel, Gully, and Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir Erskine 
May, Sir Reginald Palgrave, and others asso- 
ciated with the Imperial Parliament as leading 
members or officials, not to say colonial Speakers 
and high officials in Canada and Australasia, a 
few specimens of which I enclose, only, how- 
ever, as a guarantee of my assertions? I may 
add that at the suggestion of Mr. Speaker Gully, 
and with the full approbation and good wishes 
of Viscount Peel, I have completed the latter’s 
decisions, which are now waiting publication. 
I presume that where the Speaker has corrected 
‘ Hansard ’ the report will stand as trustworthy 
even as notes at the table, although they differ 
materially. 
Epwin Gorpon BLACKMORE, 

Clerk of the Parliaments, South Australia ; 
Clerk of the Australasian Federal Con- 
vention held at Adelaide, Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, 1897, 1898. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winpvus’s announcements 
for the coming season contain the following :— 
‘Rosamund,’ a play by A. C. Swinburne,—the 
author’s édition de luxe of the works of Mark 
Twain, in 22 vols., limited to 600 copies, signed 
by the author, for sale in Great Britain and its 
dependencies, —a cheaper issue of ‘Thomas 
Bewick and his Pupils,’ by Austin Dobson,— 
‘A History of the Four Georges,’ by Justin 
McCarthy, vols. iii. and iv., completing the 
work,—‘ Things I have Seen in War: Pages 
from the Diary of a War Correspondent,’ by 
Irving Montagu, with illustrations by the author, 
—a new edition in one volume of ‘Social Life 
under the Regency,’ by John Ashton, with 
90 illustrations,—‘The Ship: her Story,’ by 
W. Clark Russell, with 50 illustrations by 
A. C. Seppings Wright,—‘ Bohemian Paris of 
To-day,’ by W. C. Morrow, with 125 illustra- 
tions by Edouard Cucuel,—‘The East while 
you Wait: being some Notes on a Visit to the 
Farther Edge of the Mediterranean,’ by Robert 
Barr, —‘ London Souvenirs: a London Anti- 
quary’s Note-Book,’byC. W. Heckethorn, —‘The 
Gentleman’s Cellar; or, the Butler and Cellar- 
man’s Guide,’ by H. Feuerheerd, — ‘ The 
Web of Fate,’ by T. W. Speight, forming 
the ‘Gentleman’s Annual’ for 1899, —‘ The 
Orange Girl,’ by Sir Walter Besant, with eight 
illustrations by Fred Pegram,—‘The Young 
Master of Hyson Hall,’ by Frank R. Stockton, 
with illustrations by Virginia H. Davisson,— 
‘Terence,’ by Mrs. Croker, —‘A Crimson Crime,’ 
by Geo. Manville Fenn,—a new novel of adven- 
ture by Owen Hall, entitled ‘ Eureka,’—‘ Love’s 
Depths,’ by Georges Ohnet, translated by F. 
Rothwell, —‘A Honeymoon’s KEclipse,’ by 
Sarah Tytler,—‘A Plaster Saint,’ by Annie 
Edwardes,—‘ The Siren’s Web: a Romance of 
London Society,’ by Annie Thomas (Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip),—M. Zola’s new story ‘ Fruit- 
fulness’ (‘Fécondité’), translated by E. A. 
Vizetelly,—also new editions of several novels. 

Mr. Nutt has nearly ready the openingnumbers 
of a series to be entitled ‘‘ Popular Studies in 
Mythology, Romance, and Folk-lore”’: ‘Celtic 
and Medizval Romance,’ by Alfred Nutt; 
‘Folk-lore : What is It and what is the Good 
of It?’ by E. Sidney Hartland ; ‘The Fables 
of sop: How they were brought Together,’ 
by Joseph Jacobs; ‘Ossian and the Ossianic 
Literature,’ by Alfred Nutt ; and ‘ Arthur and his 
Knights,’ by Miss J. L. Weston, —vol. ii., com- 
pleting the great critical edition of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ by J. Fitzmaurice Kelly and J. 
Ormsby,—the new volumes in Mr. Henley’s 
‘* Tudor Translations,” Hoby’s ‘The Courtyer,’ 
edited by Mr. Raleigh; and Urquhart and 


Motteux’s ‘ Rabelais,’ edited by Ch. Whibley,— 
‘Eaglehawk and Crow: a Study of the Australian 





Aborigines, including an Inquiry into their 
Origin, and a Survey of Australian Languages,’ 
by John Mathew, with illustrations and 
a linguistic map of Australia, — ‘ Jacob 
at Bethel: the Vision, the Stone, the Anoint. 
ing: an Essay in Comparative Religion,’ by 
A. Smythe Palmer, D.D.,—‘ Angels in Art’ ang 
‘Saints in Art,’—‘ Aradia ; or, the Gospel of the 
Italian Witches,’ discovered, partly edited, and 
translated by Charles G. Leland (‘‘ Hans Breit. 
mann ”),—‘ Field and Folk Lore: an Attempt 
to help the Beginner,’ by Harry Lowerison, 
with a chapter on folk-lore by Alfred Nutt,— 
‘Tristan and Iseult,’ translated from the 
German of Gottfried von Strasburg by Miss 
J. L. Weston, with designs by Caroline Watts, 
being No. 2 of ‘* Arthurian Romances unrepre. 
sented in Malory,”—‘ The Lad of the Ferule’ 
and ‘The Adventures of the Children of the 
King of Norway,’ sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Irish romances, edited and translated 
by Douglas Hyde, LL.D., and ‘ Fled Bricrend, 
the Feast of Bricriu,’ an Irish heroic 
romance of the ninth century, edited and 
translated by George Henderson, the pub. 
lications for 1899 of the Irish Texts 
Society,—‘ A Descriptive Catalogue of Objects 
illustrating the Folk-lore of Spanish Mexico 
presented to the Folk-Lore Society by Prof, 
Frederick Starr,’ with numerous plates,— 
‘ Travellers for Ever: Sketches by the Way. 
side,’ by L. Cope Cornford,—‘ Egyptian Chro- 
nology : a Critical Enquiry,’ by F. G. Fleay, 
M.A., with many tables,—and ‘ Problems of the 
Mycenzan Age,’ by H. R. Hall, of the British 
Museum. 








‘THE CHOOSING OF VALENTINES.’ 

SucHofyourreadersasare wont toannotate their 
copies of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
will have observed that the article on Thomas 
Nash mentions ‘The Choosing of Valentines’ 
(‘‘Inner Temple MS. 538”) as a poem distinct 
from one in the ‘*Tanner MSS.” in the Bodleian, 
referred to by Oldys and John Davies of Here- 
ford. The latter is described in your number 
for August 19th as ‘The Choise of Valentines’ 
(‘*Rawl. MS. Poet. 216”). Apparently all 
these references are to one and the same poem. 
As you say that the place of the printed poem 
‘‘will at least be in the crypt,” perhaps it is 
appropriate that references to the manuscripts 
should also be somewhat cryptic. L. 8. 





NELSON AT NAPLES. 
King’s College, Londoti. 

Mr. Bapuam has for the last two years been 
busily employed in a violent attack on the fair 
fame of Nelson. In the Saturday Review, in 
the English Historical Review, and possibly in 
other journals, as now in the Atheneum, he has 
written letters and articles of the same tendency; 
he has posed as an inquirer into historical truth; 
he has really been working, by every means in 
his power, in the spirit of a vendetta which has 
presumably been nourished in his family ever 
since Capt. Foote discovered that the treaty to 
which he was a party had been branded by Nel- 
son as infamous. And the methods by which 
he has carried this out are deserving of some 
attention. 

In E. H. R., April, 1898, p. 277, Mr. Badham 
says :— 

‘On the 29th [June] they [the pelaonere) incon- 
sciently complain of the delay in sailing ‘ although 
the wind is propitious’ And if any lingering doubt 
remain that this result was brought about, not by 4 
series of accidents, but by deliberate design, it is 
taken away by Hamilton’s reference in his letter to 
Acton of 28 5 Boom : ‘Lord Nelson kept the promise 
he had given to the cardinal. He did not oppos 
the embarkation of the garrisons, but the garrisons 
once embarked, it became patent what he had done 
with them.’” 

On which Capt. Mahan says (EZ. H. R., July, 
1899) :— 

“Will the reader believe that Hamilten did not 
write those words thus gravely adduced? They are 
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the comment of that prince of romancers, 


merely on what Hamilton had 


M. Alexandre Dumas, 
written.” 

What Hamilton did write is :— 

«Lord Nelson thought himself sufficiently autho- 
rized to take possession of the polaccas, and to 
anchor them in the n.idst of the British squadron, 
where they remain at the disposition of his Majesty.” 
Mr. Badham has endeavoured to explain away 
other misquotations as ‘‘slips made in type- 
writing.” The words by which this misquota- 
tion is introduced, and the distinguishing type 
in which it is printed, preclude the possibility 
of such an explanation in this instance. It isa 
case of addition ; the following, of subtraction 
(E. H. R., April, 1898, p. 275), is a letter 
imperfectly quoted from Nicolas (iii. 394-5) 
with an incorrect reference, though the erro- 
neous date has been corrected. It was un- 
doubtedly of the 26th. But the quotation, as 
given by Mr. Badham, runs :— 

“As Sir William Hamilton wrote this morning 
that I will not on any consideration break the 
armistice entered into by you, I hope your eminence 
will be satisfied that lam supporting your ideas. 
I send once more Captains Troubridge and Ball,” 

On which he comments :— 

“These two captains, who had previously been 
accredited by Hamilton as ‘ thoroughly informed of 
the sentiments of Lord Nelson,’ came to Ruffo and 
completed the impression which the letters above 
quoted would naturally convey. They verbally 
assured him that Nelson ‘ would not interfere with 
the execution of the capitulation.’ ” 

Actually, the inference is wholly unsupported ; 
for the quotation ought to read, not—‘‘I send 
once more Captains Troubridge and Ball ”—but 
“T send once more Captains Troubridge and Ball, to 
arrange with your eminency everything relative to 
an attack on St. Elmo: whenever your army and 
cannon are ready to proceed against it, I will land 
1200 men to go with them, under the present 
armistice.” 

Thus, by an unwarrantable excision, Mr. 
Badham changes the purport of the captains’ 
visit, attributes to them motives and reasons 
for motives absolutely unknown to them, and 
supports his argument by a statement quoted 
from Sacchinelli, on whose testimony he lays 
great stress. This, in the circumstances, is 
natural; for Sacchinelli is the advocate of 
Ruffo, and therefore antagonistic to Nelson. 
In every line of Sacchinelli’s account of this 
business, however, it is clear that his testimony 
has, in reality, little or no weight; and on this 

icular point he puts himself out of court. 

e says that Troubridge, with his own hand, 
wrote :— 

“T capitani Troubridge e Ball hanno autorita per 
la parte di Milord Nelson di dichiarare a S. Emi- 
nenza che milord non si opporra all’ imbarco dei 
Tibelli e della gente che compone la guarnigione dei 
castelli Nuovo e dell’ Ovo,” 
but refused to sign it; and as a proof of the 
accuracy of this statement—good enough, no 
doubt, for the average Italian reader of sixty 

ears ago—he gives a facsimile of the document. 

e writing is not Troubridge’s. Either, there- 
fore, Sacchinelli was not present at the interview, 
and his second-hand evidence has no authority, 
or he was present and misstates a simple matter 
of fact in which he, as Ruffo’s secretary, must 
have been concerned. Still more damning is 
his quotation of this document in his text. 
Whatever may be the history of the document, 
itis worded so that Troubridge and Ball might 
conceivably have been able to sign it—‘‘ milord 
non si opporra all’ imbarco dei ribelli”; what 
Sacchinelli gives in his text as what these cap- 
tains assented to, but refused to sign, is ‘ Nelson 
non impedisce che si esegua la capitolazione dei 
castelli,” which is a very different thing. Mr. 

ham, perhaps, does not think so, for he 
everywhere makes the assumption that Nelson 
did not know the difference between an armistice 
and a capitulation. Capt. Mahan has so fully 
examined this side of the question that it is 
quite unnecessary to repeat more than this: 
that an armistice—i.e., a cessation of hos- 
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tilities—concluded on June 19th was followed 
by a capitulation, fully signed on the 23rd. 
When Nelson arrived, about thirty hours after- 
wards, finding that the capitulation had not 
been in any part executed, he annulled it, as by 
all the accepted authorities on the ‘‘ law of war” 
he was entitled to do. His first intention was 
equally to break off the armistice and renew 
hostilities ; but he so far yielded to Ruffo’s 
representations as to continue the armistice 
until definite orders as to the capitulation could 
be received from the king at Palermo. That 
there was not one moment’s confusion in Nel- 
son’s mind between the armistice and the capitula- 
tion Capt. Mahan has shown clearly enough. 

I have said that as a witness on this business 
Sacchinelli is utterly untrustworthy. It may 
have been ignorance, want of opportunity, or 
natural muddle-headedness ; it may have been 
wilful misrepresentation. The cause matters 
little, but the fact remains: not one statement 
of his can be accepted without corroboration. 
I have already given one extreme instance of 
this; here is another, which, though not so 
serious as the former, is still of the first 
importance when the -state of affairs was 
changing from hour to hour. He _ puts 
the arrival of the fleet in the bay and 
Ruffo’s visit to the Foudroyant on the after- 
noon of the 24th. Itis perfectly certain that 
both these events were on the afternoon of 
the 25th. Again, when Ruffo returned to the 
shore—on the evening of the 25th, though, 
according to Sacchinelli, on the evening of the 
24th—he is represented as immediately (swbito) 
calling a meeting of his co-signatories to the 
treaty, with the exception of Foote, who 
‘Sera stato mandato via da Nelson.” Foote 
did not, in fact, leave the bay till the evening 
of the 28th. 

This being the case as to Sacchinelli’s testi- 
mony, it is perhaps not much to Ruffo’s 
discredit to point out that, according to Sacchi- 
nelli, any treachery which was practised against 
the garrisons of the castles was Ruffo’s own 
work ; that it was Ruffo who sent a letter to 
Massa on the 25th, to the effect that, though 
Nelson refused to recognize the treaty, he would 
do so, if only they would come out by land ; 
and who again, on the afternoon of the 26th, 
sent Micheroux to assure them of safety and 
protection, although he had Nelson’s distinct 
and unvaried declaration that ‘‘they must sur- 
render themselves to his Majesty’s royal mercy.” 
In more careful or honest hands Ruffo’s conduct 
might not seem so black ; but in any case, we 
have his letter to Nelson of the 25th, the 
evening after his return from the Foudroyant, 
saying, in somany words, ‘‘ La lettera ai castelli 
sara mandata a questa ora.” If there was any 
double dealing, if the letter sent was*not the 
letter which Nelson wrote (Nicolas, iii. 386), the 
treachery was not Nelson’s. 

Mr. Badham, however, accepts Sacchinelli’s 
testimony, and follows and improves on Sacchi- 
nelli’s method ; the result of which is that I 
am obliged to say that not one assertion or 
quotation of Mr. Badham’s can be accepted 
without verifying his reference and authority. 
My experience is that the reference is generally 
wrong and the authority misquoted. I will give 
one instance :— 

Mr. Badham in Saturday Review, May 15th, 
1897 :— 

“ When Nelson arrived at Naples, the treaty was 
already 36 hours old, and the greater part of the 
garrisons of the castles Nuovo and dell’ Uovo had 
already retired home in accordance with its stipula- 
tions. Ruffo’s letters and Foote’s (see the latter's 
‘Vindication ’) state clearly that of the 1,500 men 
who were in the castles when the treaty was signed, 
only 700 remained on June 24th.” 

In reviewing Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Life of Nelson’ 
in the E. H. R., October, 1897, I wrote, in 
reference to this :— 

“No such statement can be found in either 
Ruffo’s or Foote’s letters, and so far from being in 
accordance with the stipulations of the treaty, it is 





in direct variance with Article 2, as given in Foote’s 
‘ Vindication.’ ” 

On which, in Saturday Review, November 13th, 
1897, Mr. Badham, after misquoting my last 
clause as ‘‘in direct variance with Article V. 
(he means Article II.),” goes on :— 

“Tg he really serious in suggesting that this 
article, designed to reassure the 700 against treachery, 
had the secondary force of detaining the 800? Those 
who drew up the treaty knew best what was wanted 
and meant; and any such detention would have 
been equally distasteful to the 800 and to Ruffo. 
The 800 were so anxious to get home that, as Ruffo 
states, they even began their exodus before the 
actual completion of the treaty......Thus it is clear 
that the 800 walked out under what they believed 
to be the provisions of the treaty ; and that Ruffo, 
under the same impression, allowed and expected 
them to do so.” 

Mr. Badham has not told us how he knows 
the intentions of those who drew up Article 2 
of the treaty, nor does it appear where he gets 
the number 800 from; but he is clear enough 
in his statement that on the 19th (Ruffo’s letter 
of that date), four days before the treaty was 
signed, and two days before it was drafted, 800 
who were in the castles when the treaty was 
signed had already left them. Ruffo says a 
great many, but he does not say 800; and he 
very certainly does not say that, having left on 
the 19th, they were still in the castles on the 
23rd, and left them, trusting to the treaty. 

On a man who can gravely write such non- 
sense as that I have just quoted ; who can per- 
sistently misquote and misrepresent the evidence 
of capable witnesses, and as persistently apply 
for support to the statements of a witness who 
is very plainly either incapable or dishonest ; 
who is so ignorant of naval matters as not to 
know the difference between the record of a 
court-martial and a report of it, and so conceited 
as to describe Capt. Mahan’s reference to the 
general and long-established usage as ‘‘a 
grotesque anachronism ”—on such a man argu- 
ment is thrown away, and the only course to 
adopt is to declare him beyond the pale of con- 
troversy. I for one, at any rate, have no in- 
tention of discussing the matter with him. If 
he chooses to believe that Nelson was a liar 
and a scoundrel, it can do no harm to any one 
as long as he keeps his belief to himself. If by 
this necessarily imperfect exposure of _his 
methods I have put some difficulty in the way 
of his bringing his belief before the public, or 
of its being received by the public as resting on 
any foundation other than venomous imaginings, 
I have done all that I could wish. 

For the rest, I have not been here discussing 
Nelson’s conduct in this business. I believe, 
and have long believed, that, under peculiarly 
difficult and trying circumstances, it was the 
best possible. That, however, may be a matter 
of opinion ; what is a matter of fact, established 
by evidence which every examination seems to 
strengthen, is that it was throughout honest 
and honourable, and that at Naples, as at 
Trafalgar, 


He seen his duty, a dead-sure thing, 
And went for it thar and then. 


J. K. Lavuecuton, 








DIALECT AND LANGUAGE. 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

THE succinct review, in a recent issue of the 
Atheneum, of Mr. Blakeborough’s ‘ Wit, Cha- 
racter, Folk-lore, and Customs of the North 
Riding of Yorkshire ’ will be very interesting to 
scholars in general, and to philologists in parti- 
cular, who have the good fortune to read it: in 
the first place, because it points out the great 
importance of the study of folk-lore as illus- 
trating the history and character of a people. 
More significant, however, is the fact that 
attention is directed to the distinction between 
dialect and language—a distinction too little 
understood, even among the educated—and the 
further fact that emphasis is placed upon dialect 
study. The contempt for dialect and folk- 
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speech undoubtedly dates from the time of 
Humanism, which has bequeathed us many 
another prejudice. A consideration of the cir- 
cumstances of language growth shows how 
absurd is the view that when two forms of 
speech, the artificial and the natural, coexist, 
the latter need necessarily sink in esteem as 
compared with the former. Prof. Weise, a 
German authority, has used the following apt 
simile in showing the difference between dialect 
and Schrifisprache :— 

“ Dialect and written language are closely related 

in origin, but in character they are entirely different. 
The former goes its way harmlessly and innocently, 
like a red-cheeked village beauty in neat, simple 
dress, while the latter resembles a gaily bedecked 
city girl, who reddens her face by artificial means, 
and strides along presumptuously and self-con- 
sciously, with full knowledge of her dignity ; the 
former loves freedom, the latter yields to force ; 
the one suggests frankness and directness, the other 
delights in empty, hollow phrases.” 
The natural development, then, is found in the 
dialects. Dialect is transmitted from generation 
to generation easily and without restraint, while 
the literary language is hemmed in its course 
by unnatural and artificial rules. 

The writer of the present note had occasion 
some time ago to investigate one of the dialects 
spoken in Tyrol, and he discovered what seemed 
to be a form of speech in a state of retarded 
development ; he found, for instance, that some 
of the Tyrolese are to this day using words that 
are more nearly like Middle High German than 
the written language of the present time. So 
here, too, is a case where the folk-speech is 
better than ‘‘a mixture of about equal parts 
of bad grammar and mispronunciation ”—the 
popular definition of dialect, as pointed out in 
the review. 

Too much encouragement cannot be given to 
the excellent work of the English Dialect Society 
and to the efforts of its kinsman, the American 
Dialect Society, on this side of the Atlantic. 

CHakLes Bunpy WILSON. 








A RELIC OF KKATS. 
August 16, 1899. 

Ir is good news indeed that Sir Charles 
Dilke purposes to bequeath his very interesting 
memorials of Keats to the Hampstead Public 
Library, and I, as an old Hampsteadian, feel very 
grateful to him. The news reminds me that 
a relic of the poet has lately come into my own 
possession, of which it may interest your readers 
to hear. It is a copy of the immortal volume of 
1820—‘ Lamia, Isabella, and other Poems ’—a 
presentation copy from Keats to a Hampstead 
friend and neighbour in that year. The name 
of the receiver is inscribed ‘‘ with J. Keats’s 
compliments” on the title-page ; but something 
even more interesting follows. Keats has with 
his own hand scored out, in strong ink lines, 
the publishers’ preface, in which a true expla- 
nation purports to be given as to their responsi- 
bility for the publication. It will be remembered 
that Messrs. Taylor & Hessey therein announce 
that they are mainly responsible for ‘ Hyperion’ 
being printed, the author having very reluctantly 
given his consent; and, furthermore, that the 
reason for the poem remaining unfinished was 
the unfavourable reception already accorded to 
‘Endymion.’ At the head of this preface 
Keats has written, ‘‘I had no part in this; I 
was ill at the time.” And after the concluding 
sentence about ‘ Endymion,’ which he has care- 
fully bracketed off, he has written, ‘‘ This is a 
lie!” This seems worth recording. Some 
difference of opinion has existed among critics 
as to the causes of Keats’s dissatisfaction with 
‘Hyperion.’ The poet’s fullest and best bio- 
grapher, Mr. Sidney Colvin, takes probably the 
true view of the matter in holding that Keats 
found himself hopelessly ill at ease in the 
Miltonic vein to which he had committed him- 
self ; and, indeed, Keats confessed as much to 
his friend Reynolds. But I am not aware that 





Keats ever so flatly disclaimed the motive 
attributed to him in his publishers’ preface as 
in this manuscript note to which I have re- 
ferred. ALFRED AINGER. 








Literary Ghossip. 

Tue Rosamund whose name gives title 
to Mr. Swinburne’s forthcoming tragedy is 
that queen of the Lombards who conspired 
with another to assassinate her husband 
Albovine, in revenge for the wrongs he had 
done her. The story, as told by Machiavelli, 
is that Albovine (Gibbon’s Alboin), after 
having slain Rosamund’s father, forcibly 
married her, and at a banquet compelled 
her to drink from a drinking cup made 
out of the dead king’s skull, and pledge 
Albovine in a toast. The way in which 
Rosamund compasses this revenge is, in 
certain essential points, different from her 
method in Middleton’s play of ‘The Witch,’ 
and also in Alfieri’s play on the same sub- 
ject. Davenant’s miserable tragedy, in 
which Rosamund plays the leading part, is 
scarcely worth alluding to. 


Pror. Srantey Lane-Poorr’s ‘ Life of 
Babar,’ the first Moghul Emperor of India, 
will be published by the Oxford University 
Press in September. It contains an interest- 
ing portrait of the Emperor from a manu- 
script in the British Museum. 


In the September number of Macmillan’s 
Magazine Capt. Slessor describes the storm- 
ing of the heights of Dargai, in which the 
Derbyshire Regiment, to which he belongs, 
bore a part. In ‘The Flight of the Jungle- 
Folk’ Mr. Hugh Clifford adds another to 
his sketches of Malay life, many of which 
have already appeared in this magazine. 
There are also articles on Lady Louisa 
Stuart, by Mr. Stephen Gwynn, and on the 
blockade of Brest, by Mr. David Hannay. 


Blackwood for September will contain, 
among other articles, ‘Summer-tide in a 
Scottish Forest,’ by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P.; and ‘Nelson at Copenhagen,’ 
by Mr. Horace Hutchinson, compiled from 
the private diary of his grandfather, General 
Sir William Hutchinson, who commanded 
a detachment serving on board the Monarch 
during the battle. Col. Powell, of the 
Ist Goorkhas, describes ‘An Exciting Day 
after Bears’ when stationed at Dharmsala ; 
and Moira O’Neill contributes a new poem 
entitled ‘The Sailor Man.’ Other sketches 
and stories are ‘The Runner,’ by Bernard 
Capes; ‘In Provence,’ by Hannah Lynch ; 
and the serial ‘On Trial,’ by Zack. ‘ Wil- 
liam Lauder, the Literary Forger: an Un- 
recorded Episode in his Life,’ is the subject 
of an article by Mr. A. H. Millar, who is 
able to throw fresh light on the career of 
the traducer of Milton and the deceiver of 
Johnson ; while Major William Broadfoot 
describes the British bullets objected to at 
the Peace Conference and the nature of the 
wounds inflicted by them. 


THe Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum has lately been enriched 
by two generous donations. The Bishop of 
Gibraltar (Dr. Sandford) has presented the 
correspondence of his mother’s uncle, 
Thomas Poole, of Nether Stowey, with 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, and other members 
of the same literary group. Poole was 
Coleridge’s constant friend and benefactor, 





and in addition to about ninety letters from 
the poet himself, with autograph drafts of 
some of his poems, the collection includes 
many from his wife and other members of 
the family. Considerable use of the corre. 


spondence was made by Mrs. H. Sandford 7 


in her book entitled ‘Thomas Poole and 
his Friends’ (1888), but many of the letters 
are unpublished. The other donation to 
which reference is made above consists of 
forty-eight letters of Charles Lamb to Ber. 
nard Barton, the Quaker, which have beep 
resented to the Museum by the residuary 
egatees of Mrs. Edward FitzGerald, Barton's 
daughter, in accordance with her wish, 
These letters are included in Canon Ainger’s 
edition of Lamb’s works, but the originals 
will form a valuable addition to the literary 
autographs in the national collection. 

Mr. Cartes Craw ey, who was unfor. 
tunately drowned on Monday in the Wye, 
in trying to save his wife and sister, was 
formerly a Fellow of Downing College, 
Cambridge, and obtained a First Class in 
the Classical Tripos of 1870. He took an 
active interest for many years in the Work. 
ing Men’s College in Great Ormond Street, 
and was, if we mistake not, for some time 
its Principal. He was, too, well known as 
a musical amateur. A most able, modest, 
and unselfish man, he is deeply lamented 
by all his friends. 

‘Unper THE Ssampox’ is the title of a 
novel dealing with life at the present time 
under the rule of the Boers, which will 
shortly be published by Mr. Murray. The 
sjambok is the terrible whip, of rhinoceros 
or hippopotamus hide, used among the 
Boers to keep their black servants in order. 
The incidents and scenes introduced ar 
based on the actual experience of the 
author, Mr. G. Hansby Russell, who lived 
for a considerable time in South Africa. 
Mr. Russell has recently had the great mis- 
fortune to lose his eyesight; but he has 
learnt to use the type-writer, and has thus 
been able to write his own book without 
the aid of an amanuensis. 

A CorrESPONDENT writes :— 

‘*Mr. Edward G. Allen explains in No. 2747 
of the Atheneum how the papers of William 
Penn and his descendants were saved from con- 
version into pulp. His opinion, which I do not 
share, is that they are now in their proper place. 
I have seen them on the shelves of the Historia 
Society of Pennsylvania, and I was informed 
that the price paid was, in American phrase, 
‘in the neighbourhood of $5,000.’ The nation 
treated Penn’s unworthy descendants with great, 
if not excessive liberality. If his papers had 
been presented to the British Museum the retum 
would have been slight, but proper. Yet, if pay: 
ment had to be made, were the Trustees of the 
Museum ever given the chance of paying the 
sum demanded ?” 

Tue death is announced, on August 17th, 
of Dr. Showell Rogers, of Birmingham, 4 
frequent contributor to the Zaw Quarterly 
Review, and a Vice-President of the Mid- 
land Institute. Dr. Rogers was a solicitor ; 
by profession. He published a_ large 
number of essays and addresses, and exér- 
cised a considerable influence over thé 
literary life of his native city. He was 





forty-four years of age. 

Mr. Grit Parker, Assistant Secretary of 
the Leeds Institute of Science, Art, and 
Literature, has been appointed Curator o 
the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield. 
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Mrs. CrawsHay is going to give her 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats prizes for essays 
on the following of their poems in 1900: 
‘Manfred’ (three prizes), ‘Ode to Napo- 
Jeon’ (three prizes), ‘Heaven and Earth’ 
(two prizes), ‘Revolt of Islam’ (three 
prizes), ‘Hellas’ (three prizes), ‘ Isabella ; 
or, the Pot of Basil’ (one prize). 

Dr. J. A. Wynne, who was Professor of 
History at the University of Utrecht from 
1873 to 1892, when he was pensioned, died 
at Utrecht on August 2nd. He published 
a ‘History of the Fatherland,’ which was 
afterwards abbreviated for use in the 
schools, and has passed through numerous 
editions. Wynne’s ‘De Geschillen over de 
Afdanking van het Krygsvolk in de Ve- 
reenigde Nederlanden in de Jaren 1640- 
1649,’ and other works on Netherlandish 
history, were published by the Historical 
Society of Utrecht, and have been described 
as “correct, trustworthy, dry, and prosaic,” 
as the author himself was. 

Tue death is announced of the learned 
Orientalist Dr. Wilhelm Pertsch, the chief 
Librarian and Director of the Ducal Numis- 
matic Cabinet at Gotha. He was born at 
Coburg in 1832, and was the author of a 
number of publications on the Sanskrit, 
Persian, Turkish, and Arabic languages. 
He also was the editor of several Arabic 
manuscripts. —The historical writer Dr. 
William Pierson, who, in spite of his Eng- 
lish name, was a native of Danzig, has just 
died at Berlin at the age of sixty-six. He 
wrote several historical monographs and 
was the author of the work ‘ Preussische 
Geschichte,’ which enjoys a great popu- 
larity in Germany. 

At the last monthly meeting of the board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution 
the sum of 115/. 18s. 4d. was voted for the 
relief of fifty-nine members and widows. 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include Report for 1898 on Higher- Class 
Schools in Scotland (2d.), and Report of the 
Government Laboratory for 1898-9 (2d.). 











SCIENCE 


—o—— 
BOTANICAL LITERATURE. 


On Buds and Stipules. By the Right Hon. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.)—‘*Thestructure of buds and the diversity 
and ingenuity of the devices by which plants 
protect the young and tender tissues from heat, 
cold, drought, moisture, insects, and other 
animals, proved so fascinating,” says the author, 
“that I hoped it might not be without interest 
for others.” The author’s hopes will certainly 
be realized. He has not, indeed, brought before 
us anything that was not known before, but he 
has set it forth in very attractive fashion, and 
invested the dry details of descriptive botany 
with a clothing of interest, and has opened up 
to many a new field of observation and inquiry. 
It is needless to say the book is specially in- 
tended for the field naturalist, but it is also 
admirably suited to the invalid confined to his 
room, but requiring mental occupation, as the 
materials for study are easily obtainable from 
the rearest garden. Again, the study may be 
commenced at any season of the year, for 
although spring is unquestionably the best time, 
yet no season is wholly unpropitious, and for 
Some purposes the depth of winter is as good as 
any other period. The numerous illustrations 
add greatly to the value of the volume, and 
tender it available at any season. 





The Flora of Cheshire. By the late Lord de 
Tabley. Edited by Spencer Moore. With a 
Biographical Notice of the Author by Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff. (Longmans & Co.) 
—The Hon. Leicester Warren was known by a 
few of his friends to be a keen observer and 
to possess excellent judgment. The value of 
his ‘Flora of Cheshire’ may then safely be 
assumed, though he did not live to see it in the 
press himself. The manuscript was placed by 
Lady Leighton in the hands of Mr. Spencer 
Moore, a highly competent botanist. The 
general reader—if such a book as a ‘Flora’ 
ever has one—will pass over the portion de- 
voted to the Cheshire flora and betake him- 
self to the perusal of the biographical notice of 
Lord de Tabley. In effect, Sir Mountstuart 
Grant Duff has contributed to the volume 
one of the most fascinating bits of biography 
that it has been our privilege to read. The 
personality of Lord de Tabley was remarkable. 
Few, if any, of his friends can have known him 
as a whole. Literary men knew him; he was 
the associate of poets and a poet himself, a 
novelist, a specialist on book-plates, a numis- 
matist, and a charming letter- writer, as the 
specimens written to Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, and published in this volume, amply show. 
Botanists knew him and held him in high esteem, 
but few of them, we are convinced, were at all 
aware of the versatility of his mind. He con- 
tributed but rarely to periodical literature. In 
his early days he wrote in the Saturday Review, 
and several years ago he contributed two or 
three articles to the Athenewm; but he could 
hardly be said to have taken kindly to journal- 
ism. The Hon. Leicester Warren, to speak 
of him as he was known to botanists, gave 
the impression of being a shy man, and he 
certainly was a recluse. There is a story of 
his going with others for a day’s herborizing on 
the Surrey Downs, when, in spite of a seat being 
reserved for him outside the coach, he preferred 
to be the solitary inside passenger ; and though 
taking part in the quest for plants, he was not 
to be found when the time came to assemble 
around the refreshment table. Docks and 
brambles, two groups with which only very 
expert botanists and specialists care to meddle, 
were objects of particular research on his part. 

F.ora of Kent. By F. J. Hanbury and E. S. 
Marshall. (Hanbury.)—This is a book which 
has long been awaited by British botanists, for 
none of the counties of England is more in- 
teresting in its flora. Alpine plants are, of 
course, absent, but with that exception there 
are in Kent representatives of all classes of our 
native flora. Maritime plants, fluviatile plants, 
denizens of salt marshes, of woods, fields, and 
pastures, sandstone-loving plants, herbs peculiar 
to calcareous soils, marshes, peat bogs and 
heath, sea beaches and drifted sand, are all to be 
met with. In consequence of this great diver- 
sity of conditions, no fewer than 1,160 species 
are here recorded, whilst some have been exter- 
minated. The introduction is devoted to a 
brief description of the topography and climate 
of the county. We can only regret that this 
portion of the book has not been more extended 
by the addition of lists of plants found on par- 
ticular soils ; thus, though both are limestone 
formations, the flora of the greensand is 
markedly different from that of the chalk, 
whilst that of the gault, a calcareous clay, is 
different from both, and the vegetation of the 
salt flats is remarkably interesting. Mr. B. 
Daydon Jackson contributes an interesting his- 
torical summary, much of which, however, has 
been treated of in the ‘ Flora of Middlesex ’ and 
other local floras. The botanizing tour of 
certain members of the Society of Apothecaries 
in 1629 and in 1632 was confined to the county 
of Kent, and the records of these tours in the 
‘Iter’ of Thomas Johnson and in the ‘ Descriptio 
Itineris Plantarum in Agrum Cantianum’ are 
naturally very interesting. Jacobs’s ‘ Plantze 
Favershamienses’ is another publication confined 





to the plants of the eastern part of the county. 
Among the illustrations is a figure of a double- 
flowered orchid. Another work exclusively 
devoted to Kent is the ‘ Catalogue of the Plants 
of South Kent,’ by the Rev. G. E. Smith, a 
most delightful book for the botanist, and one 
remarkable for critical insight. John Stuart 
Mill and Frederick Paley, the scholar, may be 
noted among the historians of the Kentish 
flora, and to the latter author is assigned the 
‘ Wild Flowers of Dover,’ which was published 
anonymously. The body of the present work 
comprises in due order the names of all the 
plants native to the county, with their localities. 
We could have wished that some indication of 
their geographical distribution in other counties 
had been given. The nomenclature adopted is 
that of the modern purists. Thus, Nymphea 
alba, which every one knew, is replaced by 
Castalia alba; and Nuphar luteum, the yellow 
water lily, is now called Nymphea lutea. The 
inconvenience of this permutation is to some 
extent palliated by the addition of the old 
familiar names as synonyms. Owing to the proxi- 
mity of Kent to the Continent and its extended 
sea coast, the ‘‘ introductions” are numerous, 
and as interesting in their way as the native 
plants. The whole book is planned according 
to the model set by Trimen and Dyer in their 
‘Flora of Middlesex,’ and if it does not quite 
reach the high standard of that book, the reason 
may be found in the long delay that has occurred 
in the preparation and publication of this ‘ Flora 
of Kent.’ It is needless to say it is quite in- 
dispensable to all those interested in the botany 
of the county. 


The Origin of the British Flora. By Clement 
Reid, F.R.S. (Dulau & Co.)—This unpretend- 
ing little volume deserves to receive the most 
careful consideration of the expert, at the same 
time that it suggests endless occupation for the 
amateur and the novice. It is the existing flora 
to which the reader's attention is here principally 
called, though he cannot read many pages with- 
out realizing the fact that climatal and physical 
changes have been very numerous, and that the 
flora has been varied accordingly. The exact 
order of succession is still largely unknown, and 
no direct continuity from the earliest periods to 
the present is completely made out. In the 
endeavour to fill up the deficiencies in our 
knowledge the author has, he tells us, been 
forced, as an out-of-door naturalist, to observe 
“how each changing season is marked by corre- 
sponding adaptations in the animals and plants, 
such as enable the species to preserve themselves, 
to multiply, and to spread ; or if adaptation fails at 
any point, through some climatic irregularity, how 
sweeping and rapid may be the extermination of all 
except some few accidentally favoured individuals. 
While collecting seeds and fruits for comparison 
with the fossils I was compelled particularly to 
observe their many adaptations for dispersal, and 
also their times of ripenivg, and the abundance or 
scarcity of 1ipe seeds.” 

We have cited this passage because it indicates 
the scope of the author’s work and the nature 
of the volume in which his results are recorded. 
It indicates also in how many ways the field 
naturalist may aid in the great work of de- 
ciphering the history of the wild plants which 
still find a home in these islands. In studying 
the present flora of Britain Mr. Reid does not 
appear to have availed himself so much as he 
might have done of the statistical and topo- 
graphical details arranged with such skill and 
labour by the late Hewett Cottrell Watson. To 
illustrate his subject the present author points 
out the interesting fact that although the horse- 
chestnut ripens its seeds every year, it never 
succeeds in establishing itself from self-sown 
seeds. That this is not the fault of the seed is 
shown by the circumstance that the seeds ger- 
minate perfectly well in the garden, and that 
the trees are multiplied by seed in the nurseries. 
Incidentally Mr. Reid alludes to the horse- 
chestnut as being possibly introduced by the 
Romans, but the generally held opinion is that it 
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was introduced from Constantinople in the end of 
the sixteenth century. Its native habitat, the 
mountains of Greece, has only been discovered 
within the last few years. Mr. Reid also 
alludes to the common elm and to the rarity 
with which seeds are produced; but that it 
does produce seed more often than is supposed 
is shown by the large number of seedling 
varieties that have been raised in this country. 
The elm produces its seed-vessels in spring, at 
a period often very unfavourable to fertiliza- 
tion, and this may be the reason for the 
deficiency of ripe seed. If the season should 
happen to be propitious, no doubt the seed would 
ripen. In any case, the elm has abundant 
means of holding its own in the numerous 
suckers it produces. We must, however, from 
considerations of space, abstain from comment, 
and simply add that in the third chapter the 
author considers the means by which plants are 
dispersed—another matter in which the amateur 
may do good work. The fourth chapter is de- 
voted to changes in geography and climate—a 
most interesting chapter, but one that teems 
with debatable matter. Then comes a long 
account of the localities where fossil plants have 
been discovered, and lists of the plants. These 
localities are grouped into pre-glacial, early 
glacial, inter-glacial, late glacial, and neolithic. 
The sixth chapter contains a list of existing 
plants, fossil representatives of which have 
been found in one or more of the deposits just 
mentioned. The comparison of the fossil with 
the recent seeds must have demanded immense 
labour and patience. Books and herbaria can 
only have afforded partial help, as it so often 
happens that ripe seed-vessels or seeds are, 
from one cause or another, not preserved or 
described. This circumstance makes us hope 
that the present work may serve merely as the 
forerunner of a richly illustrated edition, in 
which representations of the seeds, fossil and 
recent, may be given. Such a work could 
hardly be brought out on commercial lines, but 
the Geological Survey, our great scientific 
societies, and the Government Grant Committee 
might give aid. In any case, naturalists are 
under great obligations to Mr. Reid, and 
whether they agree with his conclusions or not, 
they will all appreciate the value of patient 
labour exhibited in the present volume. 


A Text- Book of Plant Diseases caused by 
Cryptogamic Parasites. By George Massee. 
(Duckworth & Co.)—Since the great extension 
that has of late years taken place in the culti- 
vation of plants for market, plant diseases have 
assumed a greater importance than they had 
formerly, when they were objects of interest to 
very few even among botanists. When house 
after house of tomatoes become invaded by 
fungus, and the contents of vineries are ruined 
from a like cause, it is easy to see that this is 
not only a matter of scientific interest, but also 
a subject of grave economic importance. The 
growing under one roof, perhaps year after year, 
of the same plants is itself one potent factor 
favouring the growth of fungi. Their cultivators, 
from ignorance of the mode of growth of the 
fungi, are too often horribly careless, and all 
unconsciously do their best to favour the growth 
of the fungus. Mr. Massee’s work is intended 
for the benefit of the cultivator—to explain the 
necessity for adopting measures of precaution 
and of prevention which may save isolated 
cases from becoming epidemic. Mr. Massee, 
after a general account of fungi, their mode 
of growth, and the means of combating them, 
proceeds to consider the subject systematically, 
beginning with the Phycomycetes and ending 
with the Hyphomycetes. An index of host 
plants enables the reader readily to find what 
he isin search of. Plant cultivators have reason 
to be thankful to Mr. Massee for providing them 
with so convenient and accurate a book of 
reference, 











THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOGUE OF SCIENCE. 


Tue so-called ‘‘Provisional International 
Committee” which met at the Royal Society 
during the first week in August to receive re- 
ports on the suggested science classification 
schemes, and on other matters incidental to the 
proposed catalogue of science, appear to have pro- 
ceeded with commendable reserve and caution, 
in view of the inherent difficulties of the enter- 
prise and the extent of foreign criticism. From 
what can be gleaned regarding the work accom- 
plished it would appear that the severe restric- 
tions imposed by the German Government with 
reference to the form of the catalogue, chiefly 
in regard to the omission of ‘*subject-entries,” 
were amicably discussed, but practically nothing 
was done, except to emphasize strongly the mini- 
mizing influence such proposal would have upon 
the whole scheme, and, indeed, upon its financial 
success. Moreover, as Prof. 8S. P. Langley, the 
representative of America, was unable at the 
last moment to attend, it was felt that no ade- 
quate settlement could be made without hearing 
American opinion. 

In this connexion it may be mentioned that 
our American contemporary Science, in its issue 
of August 11th, just received, contains an im- 
portant report from Columbia University on the 
general plans for the catalogue. Discussions 
are submitted of the several schedules of classi- 
fication from professors of the University engaged 
in teaching and carrying out investigations in 
the different sciences themselves, and appa- 
rently much honest labour has been given to the 
task, the carping criticisms so noticeable in 
some quarters being conspicuously absent. In 
regard to the scheme for physics, it is wisely 
said that a class should be subdivided in propor- 
tion to its natural subdivisions, and not to the 
amount of literature covered. The following 
extended bit of criticism may be quoted :— 

“The Royal Society appears to us to have made a 
serious mistake in failing to consider bibliographies 
already in existence. Its first duty should have 
been an examination and comparison of these biblio- 
graphies. Those men of science who have given 
years of thought and labour to the subject should 
have been invited to consider the merging of the 
bibliographies under their control into the larger 
scheme, and should have been made chiefly respon- 
sible for the classifications of the sciences, and for 
the other plans.. The centralization, elaborate 
machinery, and governmental support proposed do 
not always lead to greater efficiency than individual 
initiative.” 

The exclusion of applied science was originally 
contemplated ; but this intention is now set 
aside in favour of the inclusion of technical 
matters of scientific interest. Further, another 
point of departure lies in the probability that 
the idea of a card catalogue will be relinquished. 

The organization of the Central Bureau in 
London is to be proceeded with forthwith, asa 
first step towards the publication of the cata- 
logue in 1901. It is understood that the financial 
responsibilities thereby involved are of consider- 
able magnitude, and it is hoped that the various 
governments may be brought to view the scheme 
in closer relation to these than it has hitherto 
been possible to get them to do. One of the 
chief difticulties has quite naturally been the 
technical nature of the catalogue as laid bare 
to the governmental and lay mind, and the 
apparent absence of material advantage. We 
live in a utilitarian age, and it is small wonder 
therefore that the discussion of ways and means 
took up in large measure the time of the Com- 
mittee. 

Finally, we are to have another International 
Conference. This is to decide upon the financial 
and other questions correlated to the catalogue, 
and it will meet at Easter next year. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


Tue age of great discoveries is nearly past, as 
far as Africa is concerned, and Capt. Wellby 
may, therefore, be congratulated upon the 
results of his expedition, short accounts of which 





Ni 
have been published in the Times, for his route 
for the greater part, led through regions not 
previously visited by European travellers, 
Leaving Adis Abeba, the capital of Kin 
Menelik, in January last, Capt. Wellby first 
of all visited Lake Zuway, and then, crogsip, 
the mountain countries of Kambat, Wolamo 
and Gamo, where he attained a maximum alti. 
tude of 10,500 ft., which afforded him fing 
views across Lake Abala, lying to the east of 
his route, he reached the northern extremity 
of Lake Rudolf. In the greater part of this 
region the Abyssinians occupy stockaded villages 
on hilltops, whence they can watch the roads 
leading into the country of the Gallas. The 
Abyssinian chiefs are described as ‘* well-inten. 
tioned,” and if the country still swarms with 
‘‘ naked, starving Gallas,” this, in the explorers 
opinion, is due to the exactions of the Abys. 
sinian village chiefs and the absence of all trade, 
The country has a rich red soil, is well watered 
and wooded, and in the enjoyment of a climate 
rendering it fit for European settlement, 
Having followed Lake Rudolf to its southern 
extremity, Capt. Wellby turned to the north. 
west, and, passing midway between the lake 
and the Nile, reached the Anglo-Egyptian 
fort of Nasser, on the river Sobat, whence a 
steamer conveyed him to Omdurman, which 
he reached on July 15th. The country 
traversed was carefully mapped by an 
Indian native surveyor, whilst Capt. Wellby 
himself determined the latitudes of numerous 
positions. The geographical results of this 
journey are of considerable importance, and 
should be doubly welcome, as trustworthy in- 
formation on these outlying provinces of Abys- 
sinia and on the Anglo-Abyssinian borderlands 
was much needed. 

Mr. W. Wellman’s expedition has returned 
from Franz Josef Land without, apparently, 
adding materially to our previous knowledge, 
He was landed in June, 1898, at Cape Teget- 
hoff, and before the end of the season estab. 
lished an advanced post in 81° N., which he 
called M‘Kinley House, and which was occupied 
by two Norwegians who had been with Nansen. 
The main party wintered at Cape Tegethoff, in 
Harmsworth House. In February of the present 
year Mr. Wellman started for the North, with 
forty - five dogs, picked up the surviving 
Norwegian at M‘Kinley House, and, pushing 
past Freeden Land and over rugged ice, 
discovered a number of islands. In_ the 
middle of March Mr. Wellman fell into a 
crevasse, and was so seriously injured that an 
immediate retreat became necessary. Two days 
after this disaster an earthquake caused the 
death of many of the dogs, who were crushed by 
the ice, but Mr. Wellman, struggling against 
difficulties, succeeded in reaching his winter 
quarters. In the meantime his companions, 
Dr. Hofman, Lieut. Baldwin, and Mr. Hanlan, 
had made several interesting sledge journeys. 
The Duke of the Abruzzi’s Stella Polaris arrived 
there on August 9th, all well. Mr. Wellman’s 
party was landed at Tromsée on August 17th. 

A most extraordinary disaster has happened 
in connexion with one of the French African 
expeditions now in the field. Our readers are 
aware that it was intended that M. Foureau 
from Algeria, Capt. Voulot from the Upper 
Niger, and M. Gentil should meet on Lake 
Tsad. Capts. Voulot and Chanoine left Say, on 
the Niger, in January last ; but as it was re 
ported that Capt. Voulot had treated the natives 


with terrible cruelty, an expedition under Col. j 


Klobb was sent after him to inquire into these 
reports. Capt. Voulot was overtaken on July 
14th near Zinder, when he fired upon the party 
approaching him. In the conflict which ensu 

Col. Klobb, Lieut. Meunier, and nine men were 
killed, the remainder hastily retreating upon te 
Niger and Dahome. We should add that these 


expeditions carefully kept outside the Anglo- 
French boundary as defined by treaty. _ 
The fishing vessel Cecilia, which arrived 
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Tromsée on August 15th, left Prof. Nathorst on 
Sabine Island, on the east coast of Greenland. 
No traces of André had been discovered. 

The Russian members of the joint Russian- 
Swedish scientific expedition to Spitzbergen, 
according to a letter in the Munich Allgemeine 
Jeitung, have landed in the Horn Sound, and 
have resolved there to spend the winter. A 
few of their number, however, have taken ship 
and have sailed in a northerly direction, with 
the intention of joining as soon as_ possible 
their Swedish colleagues. The arrival of the 
Russian expedition at their present quarters 
was delayed by the dearth of coal, which also 
hindered them from pushing further northwards, 
so as to reach Stor Fiord, where they originally 
proposed to winter, and where they could have 
carried on their meteorological tasks far more 
completely. Nevertheless they hope to effect 
much in the Horn Sound, where the climatic 
conditions are excellent, and the extraordinary 
pureness of the air is favourable to their work. 
In the spring the Russian Commissioners intend 
to push onwards to Stor Fiord by the land 
route and commence their geodetic works. All 
the members of the Commission are in the best 
of health, and are busy at the erection of their 
winter huts. In October a portion of the 
inembers will return to Russia, while the rest 
will continue in Spitzbergen until the autumn 
of the following year. 

Among the three maps of the Atlas Universel 
de Géographie, by Vivien de Saint-Martin 
and Fr. Schrader (Hachette & Co.), that of 
French Africa presents most features of in- 
terest. The boundary is already laid down in 
accordance with the recent Anglo-French agree- 
ment, and the forts built by Capt. Marchand 
are marked as ‘‘abandoned.” This map, no 
less than the others before us, is most beauti- 
fully engraved, and most creditable to the 
director of the geographical institute of Messrs. 
Hachette. 


THE FIJI FIRE CEREMONY. 
Carnoch House, Glencoe, August 12, 1899. 

I HAVE just received from Dr. T. M. Hocken, 
F.L.S., of Dunedin, New Zealand, an extract 
from the Transactions of the New Zealand 
Institute. This essay (read before the Otago 
Institute, May 10th, 1898) contains Dr. 
Hocken’s account of a visit paid by him to the 
Vilavilairevo, or fire ceremony, of the Fijians. 
The performance has been recorded before, by 
Mr. Basil Thomson in his ‘South Sea Yarns,’ 
and in vols. ii. and iii. of the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society. Col. Andrew Haggard, in 
the Field, gave in May a similar account of a 
precisely similar Japanese rite. I have myself 
published, on first-hand evidence, parallel nar- 
tatives from Bulgaria, Southern India, and the 
Mauritius, with the classical case of the Hirpi 
of Mount Soracte. Iam not aware that either 
anthropologists, folk-lorists, physicists, or even 
“psychical researchers,” have paid any atten- 
tion to the accumulating evidence about a wide- 
spread practice which might seem to be 
interesting to all of these categories of inquirers. 
Perhaps you will permit me to draw attention 
to Dr. Hocken’s account. 

With Dr. Colquhoun and Mrs. Hocken, Dr. 
Hocken (at a date not specified) lately visited 
Mbenga, an isle twenty miles south of Suva, 
where a clan (Na Ivilankata) performs the same 
ceremony as of old did the archaic clan of Hirpi 
under Mount Soracte. Dr. Hocken collected 
Variants of the myth already reported by Mr. 
Basil Thomson, as to how the clan acquired 
their gift of passing, unhurt and unscorciied, 
through the white-hot stones at the bottom of 
4 furnace. These stones covered an area of 
fifteen feet in diameter, ‘‘ or more,” from which 

@ embers of a log fire that had burned for at 
least thirty-six hours had just been removed. 
Dr. Hocken suspended a thermometer that re- 
gistered 400° Fahrenheit over the centre of the 
glowing stones :— 





“Tt had to be withdrawn almost immediately, as 
the solder began to meit and drop...... It, how- 
ever, registered 282° Fahr.; and it is certain that 
had not this accident occurred, the range of 400° 
would have been exceeded, and the thermometer 
burst.” 

Seven or eight Fijians, dressed only in slight 
garlands round neck and waist, then 

“ walked, as I think leisurely, but, as others of our 
party think, quickly, across and around the stones. 
Saeeee The leader, who was longest in the oven, was a 
second or two under half a minute therein.” 

Now in a quarter of a minute you can 
‘leisurely’ step a cricket pitch, 22 yards. 
Dr. Hocken had examined two of the per- 
formers. 

“The pulse was unaffected, and the skin, legs, 
and feet were free from any apparent application. 
I assured myself of this by touch, smell, and taste, 
not hesitating to apply my tongue as a corro- 
borative. The foot-soles were comparatively soft 
and flexible—by no means leathery and inflexible. 
Re This careful examination was repeated imme- 
diately after the egress from the oven, and with 
the same result. To use the language of Scripture, 
‘No smell of fire had passed upon them.’ No in- 
cantations or other religious ceremonial were ob- 
served’; 
but the performers had been “hiding in the 
forest depths” till the signal for their appear- 
ance was given. Dr. Hocken concludes :— 

‘‘Whilst thus unable to suggest any explanation 
or theory, 1am absolutely certain as to the truth 
of the facts, and the bona fides of the actors.” 

No appearance of trance or other non-normal 
psychological condition was to be discovered :— 

“Tt is difficult to see how any mental state can 
affect the action of physical law. Hypnotism and 
anesthetics may produce insensibility to pain, but 
do not interfere with the cautery.” 

After discussing conjuring feats, Dr. Hocken 
repeats that they offer no solution of the 
case which he reports. ‘‘The whole subject 
requires thorough scientific examination.” 

ANDREW Lane. 





CHEMICAL NOTES. 


VAUBEL some little time back stated that the 
molecular complexity of hydrogen in the liquid 
state was 3°8, but this was based on an incorrect 
assumption as to the boiling-point of hydrogen, 
and when the correct boiling-point is used, the 
molecular complexity is found to be 5'2. The 
critical pressure is probably 15 atmospheres. 

When a flame of impure hydrogen is caused 
to impinge on a cold surface, it assumes a blue 
colour, which hitherto has been attributed to 
the presence of sulphur; according to Schlag- 
denhauffen and Pagel, however, this is not the 
case, the colour being caused by selenium. 

Assuming a thickness of seventeen miles for the 
earth’s crust, Stoney calculates that the amount 
of oxygen contained in it is more than ten 
thousand times the amount in the atmosphere. 

Although it is now generally admitted that 
the blue cclour is one of the intrinsic properties 
of water, still this view is at times disputed, 
and the colour attributed to the presence of 
other matters. Spring has just published a 
number of experiments which confirm the first 
view; he especially shows that the colour 
cannot be caused, as has been alleged, by the 
presence of finely divided solid particles in the 
water, for these would reflect waves of light of 
all colours equally, and therefore would not 
produce a blue colour. 

As the result of a lengthy series of experi- 
ments on the presence of iodine in sea-water, 
in which more delicate methods of detecting 
and estimating iodine have been employed, 
Gautier has arrived at the conclusion that the 
water from the surface of the sea does not con- 
tain metallic iodides, but that, on the contrary, 
the whole of the iodine is present in the form 
of organic compounds of that element; four- 
fifths are contained in soluble compounds, whilst 
the remainder forms part of the substance of 
the Infusoria which occur in the superficial 








layers of the sea. 





Magnesium phosphide has been obtained by 
Gautier by subjecting metallic magnesium to 
the action of phosphorus vapour in an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen. It forms small, dark 
greenish-grey crystals, which are unaltered in 
dry air or oxygen at the ordinary temperature, 
although rapidly decomposed in moist air. It 
burns brilliantly in oxygen or chlorine when 
heated, and is at once decomposed by water 
with formation of magnesia and pure hydrogen 
phosphide. 

Stavenhagen has prepared tungsten by re- 
ducing tungstic acid with aluminium filings. 
The fused metal is hard enough to cut glass, 
has a density of 16°6, and does not fuse in the 
oxy-hydrogen flame. It dissolves slowly in fused 
caustic potash, but is not attacked by acids, not 
even aqua regia. 

Messrs. Voss, of Hamburg, have just pub- 
lished the first parts of a work of primary im- 
portance to all engaged in the study of organic 
chemistry; this is Dr. M. M. Richter’s ‘ Lexikon 
der Kohlenstoff- Verbindungen,’ a second and 
greatly enlarged edition of the author’s ‘ Tabellen 
der Kohlenstoff-Verbindungen nach deren em- 
pirischer Zusammensetzung geordnet.’ It is in 
reality an index of all the organic compounds 
which have been described up to the end of the 
first quarter of the present year. These are 
arranged according to composition. Thus the 
work starts with the compounds containing one 
atom of carbon only, first giving those in which 
it is combined with one other element only, 
then its compounds with two elements, and so 
on throughout the compounds in which only 
a single carbon atom is present, the other 
elements, needless to say, being taken in fixed 
order. Next, all compounds containing two 
atoms of carbon are dealt with in the same 
way ; then those containing three carbon atoms, 
and so on through the whole range of organic 
chemistry. The work is in no way descriptive. 
Under any given formula are to be found ar- 
ranged all compounds having that formula, with 
attached to each the reference to the papers in 
which its preparation, properties, and changes 
are described, the melting and boiling point, 
and, in certain cases, the percentage composi- 
tion and molecular weight; and last, but not 
least, if the substance is described in Beilstein’s 
‘ Handbuch der organischen Chemie’ (third edi- 
tion), the reference to that is also given, so that 
the lexicon will serve as the much-needed col- 
lective index to that great work. Altogether 
the work gives references to some 67,000 com- 
pounds, of which about 57,000 are described 
in Beilstein. In the present utterly chaotic 
state of organic nomenclature, the system de- 
vised by Dr. Richter seems to be the only one 
of practical utility, and the German Chemical 
Society has shown its sense of its value by em- 
ploying it in the indexing of its Journal. In 
conclusion it should be mentioned that, although 
the work is in German, the explanation of the 
system employed in it, and of all the abbrevia- 
tions used, is given in German, English, French, 
and Italian, printed in parallel columns ; this, 
with a short list of English, French, and 
Italian equivalents of the frequently occurring 
German terms, renders the book readily avail- 
able to those who do not know German. 

It may be mentioned in this connexion that 
the third edition of Beilstein’s ‘ Handbuch’ 
is complete, save one part containing the 
conclusion of the index of the fourth volume. 
Prof. Beilstein now relinquishes his arduous 
labours on this work, which will in future be 
carried on by the German Chemical Society. 
It is stated that they will bring out a supple- 
mentary volume at the close of the present year. 

ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

Tue Perseid meteors appear to have been less 
numerous than usual this year ; but some fine 
meteors, not belonging to the radiant, were 
noticed on the 10th inst., and M. André de- 
scribes in the number of the Comptes Rendus for 
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the 14th a bolide, remarkable for its extreme 
brilliancy, observed in Paris about 10" 44™ on 
the 11th, which moved in four seconds from the 
constellation Hercules to near Scutum Sobieskii, 
i.e., above the bow of Sagittarius and behind 
Ophiuchus; of a bluish colour when first 
perceived, it afterwards acquired a reddish 
orange tint, and left a luminous train behind it. 
Mile. Klumpke communicates to the same 
number a list of meteors which she observed 
from the 9th to the 13th—some Perseids and 
some from other radiants; the former were 
‘*blanches, trés rapides, a trainée courte et peu 
lumineuse en général.” 

Herren G. Miiller and P. Kempf, of Pots- 
dam, publish in Nos. 3587-8 of the Astrono- 
mische Nachrichten a paper containing a series 
of determinations of the magnitudes of ninety- 
six stars in the Pleiades. 

The annual international conference of 
meteorologists is to meet this year at St. Peters- 
burg on September 4th. The chief business of 
the conference will be to make arrangements 
for the addresses and papers for next year’s 
congress, which will be held in Paris. 








FINE ARTS 

The Temple of Deir el Bahari. Parts 1.-IIL. 

By E. Naville. (Egypt Exploration Fund.) 
Every traveller who has visited the famous 
Temple of Dér el-Bahari at Thebes will wel- 
come this handsome publication of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, and heartily congratulate 
both the Fund and the eminent Egyptologist 
whom its Committee employed on the con- 
clusion of a useful and valuable piece of 
work. Apart from the scientific value of 
the publication, the tourist gains greatly 
by the successful issue of the great under- 
taking which the Egypt Exploration Fund 
began as far back as February 7th, 1893, 
for now he is able to realize what a wonder- 
ful building the Temple of Hatshepset really 
was, and to enjoy a full view of its delightful 
and restful proportions, whether from the 
Karna or Luxor side. We should have been 
obliged to wait a long time for the excavation 
of the temple had it rested with the Egyptian 
Government entirely, for, apart from the 
lack of funds needful for carrying on work 
of this kind, the general policy of the last 
three Directors of the Gizeh Museum has 
not been favourable to what may be termed 
‘‘useful” excavations. The moneys granted 
for excavation, some portion of which might 
well be employed in the furtherance of in- 
quiries on well-known sites by means of the 
spade, are entirely spent in the prosecution 
of diggings, the chief end of which is to 
provide material for sensational paragraphs 
in the press of Cairo and Paris, and pictures 
in the illustrated papers. M. Naville, acting 
under the orders of the Committee who em- 
ployed him, has done a piece of work which 
merits wider notice than its deserts will 
obtain for it in literary or scientific papers, 
and his book is, undoubtedly, the best pub- 
lication which the Egypt Exploration Fund 
has produced. An idea of the cost of the 
excavations will be gathered from the fact 
that in only two winters sixty thousand 
métres of rubbish and stone had to be 
carried away to a distance of two hundred 
yards, and when this calculation was made 
the work was by no means ended. We are 
glad to find that funds for making this great 
clearing were forthcoming, and we hope 
that the next undertaking of the Fund will 
produce such excellent results. 





It will be remembered that in 1894 M. 
Naville published as the twelfth memoir 
of the Fund a thin small quarto volume on 
the ‘Temple of Deir el Bahari: its Plan, 
its Founders, and its first Explorers,’ wherein 
he gave a preliminary account of the results 
of his excavations, and referred briefly to 
the discoveries which he had made in and 
about the temple, and indicated the plan 
and scope of the three parts in folio, the 
name of which stands above this notice. 
In 1895 the first part, containing the in- 
scriptions and scenes in the north - west 
portion of the upper platform (pl. i.-xxiv.), 
appeared, with plans and architectural 
measurements by Mr. J. E. Newbery, and 
plates by Messrs. Howard and Vernon 
Carter. The second part, containing de- 
scription and texts from the ebony shrine 
and the northern half of the middle platform 
(pl. xxv.-lv.), appeared in 1896; and two 
years later this was followed by the de- 
scriptions and texts which are intended to 
bring the publication to a close. In the 
second and third parts Mr. Howard Carter 
was assisted in the artistic work by Mr. P. 
Brown; and Mr. Somers Clarke supplied 
M. Naville with some useful information 
for the last part. While mentioning the 
various parts of the book, we may say that 
the execution of the plates leaves nothing 
to be desired as far as accuracy is concerned, 
and the artists are to be thanked for not 
being overcome by the temptation to “‘ touch 
up” the scenes which they have so faith- 
fully copied. 

The earliest description which we have of 
the Temple of Dér el-Bahari is that given by 
Jollois and Devilliers. These engineers were 
attached tothe French expedition of 1798, 
and their description (‘ Description générale 
de Thebes,’ tom. ii. p. 341, section 5) and 
plan are most useful, as by means of them 
we can estimate the amount of damage 
which the Arab has done in modern times. 
Champollion is the next European to de- 
scribe it, and after him (1827) comes 
our own Gardner Wilkinson; he was fol- 
lowed by Lepsius, who made a plan of the 
temple, and by Greene, who made excavations 
in and near it in 1855. A certain amount 
of systematic work was done there by 
Mariette, who collected a number of valu- 
able scenes and inscriptions, and published 
them in 1877 (‘ Deir-el-Bahari, Documents 
Topographiques, Historiques et Ethnogra- 
phiques,’ Leipzig, folio, 1877); and certain 
scenes and texts were handled in a masterly 
manner by Diimichen. None of these 
scholars, however, enjoyed the facilities for 
clearing out the temple possessed by M. 
Naville, and, as a result, the publication 
of none of them is so complete as his. 
If the reader will take the trouble to make 
a comparison, he will find that the greater 
number of M. Naville’s plates represent 
scenes which are published for the first 
time. 

We must now devote a few words to 
the wonderful woman who built the temple, 
for although her architect, Sen - Mut, 
deserves great credit for his work, the 
greater meed of admiration is due to 
Hatshepset, who had the good sense to 
allow so efficient a servant as he to plan and 
begin and finish one of the most remark- 
able edifices ever set up on the banks of 
the Nile. The object of Hiatshepset’s 





temple was not so much to serve as a place 
for general worship as a funeral chapel in 
connexion with her tomb. In shape and 
form it differed from every Egyptian 
temple known, and its object seems to 
have been as original as the beautify] 
queen who built it. It stood upon the 
site of a necropolis of the eleventh dynasty 
and by the strange irony of fate, in little 
more than 500 years after Hiatshepset’s 
death the courtyards of her temple had 
also been used as cemeteries. Hatshepset, 
or Ra-Maat-ka, according to her throne 
name, was the daughter of Thothmes J, 
(about B.c. 1600) and of his half-sister 
Aihmes or Amisis; she was associated 
with her father in his rule over Egypt at 
an early age, and, curiously enough, she is 
generally depicted on the monuments as a 
male and in male attire, and with all the 
attributes of a male, and in the inscriptions 
even she is referred to in the masculine 
gender ; she is represented as a woman only 
when she is in the character of a goddess, 
As a divine being she wears the head. 
dress of a god, and the ancient artist 
actually endowed her with a beard. When 
her father was dead and she became 
absolute ruler of Egypt a reform was 
introduced into the calendar, and the first 
of Thoth and the first day of the first of 
the three seasons into which the Egyptian 
year was divided were made to fall on the 
same day. During the interval between her 
father’s death and her marriage with 
Thothmes II., Hatshepset seems to have 
founded her temple, and at this time her 
architect Sen-Mut, whose statue is at Berlin, 
must have begun his great work. This 
master-builder quaintly says of himself :— 

‘*T was a mighty man who loved his lord, and 
my queen held me in favour. He [sic] magnified 
my position in the land and made me steward 
of his house and governor of his estate. I was 
chief of all, and I was overseer of the overseers 
of works [i. e., Chief Clerk of the Works].” 


The honest visitor to the rock-hewn temple 
which this great man designed and built 
for his great queen will admit that he has 
not overpraised himself, and that he de- 
served her confidence and favour. The great 
event of Hatshepset’s reign was the naval ex- 
pedition to the land of Punt, the sculptured 
records of which form such a valuable and 
interesting section and source of information 
about the inhabitants and products of the 
southernmost shores of the Red Sea and of 
Somaiiland. We have not space to describe 
the excellent plates which illustrate this 
expedition; but the reader will follow M. 
Naville’s account of them and read his 
renderings of the texts with interest. It 
is also useless to inquire where the country 
of “Punt” was, for geographical names 
were used very loosely in those, and even 
in later days, and it is quite clear that some 
portion of the east coast of Africa, peopled 
by negro tribes, is referred to by the name 
Punt. From this country the queen’s ships 
brought back valuable spices—ahem, dnt, 
or balsam and myrrh, and the like—and 
gold, and various kinds of animals and 
trees, &c. Arguing from certain texts, 
some have tried to prove that the queen? 
waged successful war against the peoples 
of the north, Hyksos and the like; but this 
seems to be improbable. Thothmes II. 
made war both against the Hyksos and the 
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Nubians, and conquered them, and the 
masterful queen probably claimed the glory 
of both. On the death of Thothmes II. 
Hitshepset associated her nephew and her 
husband’s son Thothmes III. with herself 
in the rule of the kingdom, and seems 
to have wished to provide him with a 
wife in the person of her eldest daughter, 
Neferu-Ra; Thothmes III., however, mar- 
ried Hatshepset-meri-Ra, another daughter 
of the great queen, and apparently incurred 
his aunt’s displeasure. Of the death of 
Hitshepset we know nothing, but it is quite 
certain that when she was dead her nephew, 
the reigning king, carefully erased both 
her name and her portrait throughout the 
edifice which she had built with such dis- 
regard for labour and cost. The contents 
of the inscriptions which time have spared 
are somewhat disappointing, and there are, 
no doubt, many who will wonder if the 
mutilated scenes are really worth all the 
time and money which the Egypt Explora- 
tin Fund have lavished upon them. But 
the work has been well done, and no small 
amount of the praise due to it belongs to Mr. 
Howard Carter, for it is to his paintings, in 
the first place, that the general success of 
the publication is due. Nearly all the im- 
portant facts about the queen were known 
years ago, but the copies of the scenes on 
her temple, which are excellently repro- 
duced in M. Naville’s work, enable us to 
correct much of what was wrongly given in 
the pioneer publications of Mariette and 
Diimichen. 








Guide to the Chaurch of St. John the Baptist in 
the City of Chester. By the Rev. Canon S. 
Cooper Scott. (Chester, Phillipson & Golder.) 
—This excellent little handbook is a model 
which we would gladly see imitated by other 
incumbents who, like Canon Scott, have charge 
of church buildings full of historic interest. 
St. John the Baptist’s is by far the most interest- 
ing church in Chester, and for that matter in 
the whole county, and we can only hope that 
this lucid and carefully written guide will 
enable a larger number of those tourists who 
visit Chester from year to year to take an in- 
telligent interest in this venerable structure. 
The reader may learn valuable lessons in the 
development of Gothic architecture by a thought- 
ful perusal of these pages. We must congratulate 
Canon Scott on the large number of illustrations 
he has been able to include in the work. They 
add materially to the interest and make the book 
more than a simple handbook for visitors. To 
many who are not able to visit the church these 
illustrations present a very complete series of 
pletures of the chief features of interest in the 
building and are worthy of careful study. 








THE THREE PORTRAITS FROM MULGRAVE 
CASTLE. 


_ My attention has been called to a paragraph 
in your issue of the 12th inst., which has caused 
me great surprise. It is there stated that ‘‘ the 
authorities of the National Portrait Gallery 
lave intimated officially that they no longer 
desire to possess the three pictures from Mul- 
- Castle, which we mentioned a fortnight 
go. 

This is very far from being the truth, and I 
am ata loss to know what the authority could 
be for such a statement. It certainly did not 
come from any official source. 

The facts of the case are these. The Trustees 
no longer wish to purchase the portrait of Her 
Majesty by Sir David Wilkie, because Her 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to present a 
better portrait of herself by Sir George Hayter. 





The Trustees have been unable to obtain a 
grant from the Treasury to purchase the two 
other portraits of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria, but so far are they from no longer de- 
siring to possess them that they have accepted 
the two portraits on loan. The portraits in 
question have now been hanging in the Gallery 
for some weeks, and should the opportunity 
occur, there is little doubt but that the Trustees 
would gladly purchase them for the nation. 

The statement in your columns is therefore 
not only incorrect, but shows negligence on 
the part of the writer, for all the transactions 
relating to these three portraits have been 
chronicled in the daily press. 

As your paper carries some authority, I trust 
that you will take some steps to remove the 
false impression which your paragraph must 
have caused. LIonEL Cust. 


*,* Our authority was a statement made by 
a minister in the House of Commons, and 
reported in the press. That the Treasury— 
especially when informed of the history of 
Wilkie’s portrait of Her Majesty, which we 
gave on the authority of the late Marchioness of 
Normanby—would never grant the sum the 
Portrait Gallery was willing to give was obvious. 
The other portraits matter little, but our notes 
upon them are absolutely correct. 





RICHARD CROMWELL. 
Sandy, August 14, 1899. 

ALTHOUGH Richard Cromwell was Lord Pro- 
tector from early in September, 1658, until the 
end of the following May—for a period not 
greatly exceeded by the reign of his namesake, 
Richard III.—very few have the least notion of 
Richard Cromwell’s personal appearance. The 
reason is that portraits of him are singularly 
rare, only four authentic portraits, so far as I 
know, being in existence, and of these three are 
miniatures. 

These four portraits of Richard Cromwell 
are as follows: 1. Miniature, about twenty-five 
years of age, three-quarter face, in a cuirass, 
with flap linen collar and long hair; in the 
possession of the Duke of Buccleuch. 2. Minia- 
ture, about thirty years of age, three-quarter 
face, in black coat, with flap linen collar ; in the 
possession of the Duke of Portland. 3. Minia- 
ture, about thirty-seven years of age, three- 
quarter face, in a cuirass, with lace cravat and 
long hair ; until recently in the possession of 
the Shaftesbury family. 4. Oil painting, about 
fifty years of age, full face, dark coat, with flap 
collar and long, brushed-out hair ; in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Russell-Astley at Chequers Court. 

Up to the present time there is no portrait 
of Richard Cromwell in the National Portrait 
Gallery. In the very fully illustrated edition 
of John Richard Green’s ‘ History of the English 
People’ no portrait of Richard Cromwell 
appears, only a rude Dutch caricature, quite 
worthless as a representation of thesecond Pro- 
tector. In ‘The Two Protectors,’ recently 
published by Sir Richard Tangye, a portrait is 
given as that of Richard Cromwell, in a cuirass, 
with a lace-edged flap collar. This is taken from 
an engraving in Fellowes’s ‘ Life of Charles I.,’ 
and therein described as ‘‘from an_ original 
painting by Maurin.’”’ It does not resemble the 
other portraits of Richard, and is probably the 
portrait of some other personage of that period. 

Richard Cromwell was Lord Protector when 
thirty-two years of age, so that of the four 
portraits of him above mentioned, the Portland 
and Shaftesbury miniatures give us the best 
representation of him as he appeared during 
his brief period of rule. The four portraits of 
him represent him as a distinctly handsome 
man, and history tells us that he was devoted 
to hunting and field sports. Of his private 
character Mrs. Hutchinson says that he was 
‘‘gentle and virtuous, but became not great- 
ness.” 

Prof. Gardiner, in his sumptuous work on 





Oliver Cromwell, recently published by Messrs. 
Goupil & Co., states in his preface that, 
“searching in the print room of the British Museum 
for guidance, I found that whiist prints professing 
to represent Richard Cromwell, either dated many 
years after the protectorate came to an end, or pro- 
duced on the Continent at an earlier date, gave a 
variety of expressions to the second Protector, 
there are two engravings issued by different London 
publishers during Richard’s short term of office, 
which gave him the identical features of a long 
thin face.” 

And Prof. Gardiner goes on to say that the 
long face is the face of Richard, and the fuller 
face the face of Henry. In coming to this 
opinion, I venture to think that Prof. Gardiner 
is correct. In his work on Oliver Cromwell 
Prof. Gardiner reproduces two of the portraits 
I have mentioned, namely, the Buccleuch minia- 
ture and the Chequers Court oil picture. Now 
at Chequers Court there are two oil paintings, 
both reproduced by Prof. Gardiner, one of 
Richard Cromwell and one of Henry Cromwell, 
and I think there can be little doubt that they 
appearin Prof. Gardiner’s volume wrongly named. 
The first of these twooil paintings, givenon p. 143, 
accords in every way with the Buccleuch, the 
Portland, and the Shaftesbury miniatures. The 
long, thin face and the bright eyes are unmis- 
takable in all the miniatures and in the first 
Chequers oil painting. Although the cheeks 
have become fuller in the Chequers portrait, it 
is the filling out of a face thin at an earlier 
period of life. The eyes are as bright as ever, 
and the nose slender. The portrait which ap- 
pears on p. 177, and named Richard Cromwell, 
is obviously the portrait of Henry Cromwell. 
It is a portrait of a full-faced man with a 
heavy, drooping eye, and represents Henry 
Cromwell shortly before his death, which came 
in his fifty-sixth year. The transfer of names 
needs no explanation to those who know how 
repeatedly in houses, owing to pictures not being 
labelled, the death of a member of a family, 
whose memory has been relied on, causes utter 
confusion in the accurate naming of portraits. 

Carlyle tells us that it was always one of his 
‘* primary wants to procure a bodily likeness of 
the personage inquired after.” When we con- 
sider the position Richard Cromwell held as 
second Protector, it appears to me that an effort 
might well be made to collect together the 
various representations of him, so that a definite 
idea should be arrived at as to his appearance 
at different times of life. If this could be done, 
there would no longer be any excuse for such 
important works as Macmillan’s illustrated 
Green’s ‘ History’ being a blank as regards the 
** bodily likeness ” of the second Protector. 

I cannot help saying that the selection of 
the portraits in Prof. Gardiner’s ‘Oliver Crom- 
well’ is far from satisfactory. The very finest 
portrait of Oliver extant, the most powerful 
portrait Lely ever painted, namely, the Chick- 
sands Priory portrait, is absent, while the 
wretched daub at Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 
bridge, said to be by S. Cooper, is accorded an 
important position. Ropert P. Epacumse. 





MR. WILLIAM SIMPSON, RB.I. 


Tne work achieved by Mr. William Simpson, 
who died at Willesden on the 17th inst., in his 
seventy-sixth year, was more familiar to the past 
than to the present generation. The special 
artist of campaigns was then somewhat of a 
novelty. Drifting from Glasgow to London in 
1851, Mr. Simpson, as a skilful worker in 
black and white, secured a commission from 
Messrs. Colnaghi to make a series of sketches 
of the Crimean campaign, of which he was a 
witness from well-nigh the start to the finish. 
His spirited drawings attracted notice in high 
quarters, and led to not infrequent ‘‘ Royal 
commissions” to furnish water-colour drawings 
of leading historical and domestic events of the 
reign. From 1853 onwards till beyond his 
seventieth year his connexions with art pub- 
lishers, and—what filled the larger part of his 
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life—with the Jllustrated London News, caused 
him to bea spectator and painter of well-nigh 
every event of importance in both the Old World 
and the New, from the Russo-Turkish War 
to the fighting in the Khyber Pass to 
Afghanistan. He described much that he 
depicted, and embodied the results of his life- 
work down to 1873 in a volume entitled ‘ Meet- 
ing the Sun: a Journey round the World.’ 
But he had manifold interests, among which 
religious symbolism as expressed in ceremonial 
and architecture had a leading place, a result of 
this being the collection of a mass of drawings 
of shrines and temples which is unique as a 
record of much that is obscure and of much 
that has vanished. The outcome of a vast 
amount of labour, based on personal investiga- 
tion, is apparent in his work on the ‘ Buddhist 
Praying Wheel,’ and in numerous contributions 
to the journals of the Royal Asiatic and other 
societies, while cognate to these is a book on 
the Jonah legend, the final proofs of which, 
happily, he passed before stricken with his fatal 
illness. We believe that, for the information 
of his only daughter (he married late in life), 
he wrote a very full autobiography, which it is 
hoped may one day see the light. He was in- 
terred in Highgate Cemetery on Monday last. 








fine-Art Gossip. 

WE are informed that the plates etched by 
the late Charles Keene which could not be 
found at the time of his decease have now been 
discovered. 


Tuat the Royal Academicians intend to 
hold in January next, at Burlington House, an 
exhibition of Van Dyck’s pictures has, for many 
weeks past, been well known. It will not be 
easy to surpass the success of the Rembrandt 
exhibition ; yet the example set by the managers 
of the Grosvenor Gallery proved how great an 
interest Englishmen feel in Van Dyck. Our 
own accounts, as published in ‘The Private 
Collections of England,’ show that, despite the 
comparative shortness of Van Dyck’s stay here, 
no other country contains so many of his master- 
ee Partly is this due to the love of Eng- 
ishmen for portraiture, and their liking for 
Van Dyck in particular, having led to abundant 
importations. Besides, no great number of 
Van Dycks has gone abroad of late; nor, after 
the Houghton Gallery was acquired by the 
Russians, did the last century part with many 
of them. It is not likely that the Academicians 
will be able to borrow much from the Her- 
mitage; but we trust they may, though 
Antwerp has failed, succeed in obtaining loans 
of the master’s superb Genoese portraits, which 
are comparatively little known to the British 
publie. The Grosvenor Gallery, though its 
catalogue raisonné dwelt upon their merits, 
position, and history, contained only one or two 
of them ; nor were the exhibitions of the British 
Institution, several of which were wealthy in 
Van Dycks, much better off ; nor, hitherto, has 
the Academy been fortunate in securing speci- 
mens of the Genoese period, greatly as we are 
indebted to it for exhibiting Van Dycks. 


WE may congratulate the Birmingham Art 
Gallery upon the new version of its ‘Illustrated 
Catalogue (with Descriptive Notes) of the Per- 
manent Collection of Paintings,’ &c., which 
belong to the city. This handy volume, con- 
taining fifty very good illustrations, that fairly 
reproduce so many capital pictures, is sold for 
sixpence, and really supplies as much informa- 
tion as most visitors require about the mean- 
ings, histories, and qualities of the examples, as 


ee) 
well as the biography of the artists. In these 


notices we find but few errors of any moment, 
except in the account of Madox Brown’s ‘ Last 
of England,’ in which it is stated that it was ‘‘the 
bad hanging of this picture at the Academy in 
1852 that caused him to cease sending pictures 
The fact is that Brown, so far from 


there.” 





rejecting the hospitality of the Academy, 
actually had a picture there in 1853. Nor 
was his masterpiece so badly hung after all. 
Mr. W. Wallis, to whose zeal and perspicacity 
the world owes this excellent catalogue, might 
as well have added to his sympathetic notice of 
‘The Last of England’ that the chief figures 
in it are portraits (perfect in their way) of the 
painter himself and his second wife. 


THe German Archeological Institute has again 
taken up its excavations on the islands of Thera 
(Santorin) and Paros, and, according to the re- 
port of the Inspector Sotiriadis, with consider- 
able success. Thus in Paros several graves of 
the Roman period have been discovered ; and 
on the Acropolis some important prehistoric 
graves belonging to the so-called ‘‘ Insel- 
kultur epoch,” which is either contempo- 
raneous with, or earlier than, the so-called 
Mykenisch. In Thera, at ‘‘ Messa-Bonno,” 
the entire ancient city was discovered, with 
its pillared halls, markets, and private houses 
—a veritable Greek Pompeii. Prof. Hiller von 
Girtringen in Thera, and Dr. Rubensohn in 
Paros, have collected numerous reliefs and in- 
scriptions. The former of these scholars has 
already presented a rich collection of prehis- 
toric vases to the provisional museum at Thera, 
and has subscribed about 2,000 drachme towards 
the erection of a permanent local museum for 
the reception of whatever further valuable 
‘* finds” may be made on the island. 








MUSIC 


—— 


Letters of Richard Wagner to Emil Heckel. 
Translated by W. Ashton Ellis. (Grant 
Richards. ) 

Richard Wagner : Letters to Wesendonck et Al. 
Translated and indexed by W. Ashton 
Ellis. (Same publisher.) 

Emit Hecker, “ Strategos,” as Wagner 

named him, in the Bayreuth work, published 

his reminiscences of Wagner in the Neue 

Deutsche Rundschau. Soon afterwards Frau 

Wagner gave consent to the publication 

of all the master’s letters to Heckel, and the 

son, Karl Heckel, undertook to combine 
reminiscences and letters in one and the 
same volume; and now we have them in 

English dress from the pen of Mr. W. A. 

Ellis, a man well fitted for such a task. 

Letters of great men are not always of great 

interest. The correspondence of Beethoven 

is on the wholedisappointing—here and there 
some pithy remark, some deep reflection on 
art, or some revelation of self; but these 
are oases in what may fairly be termed 

a desert of comparative commonplace. 

Wagner’s letters, however, are seldom dull, 

and those now under consideration are full 

of life, humour, and, at times, seriousness. 

The reminiscences which connect one with 

another are simple and brief. 

Now that Bayreuth has become a mighty 
magnet, drawing musicians from all quarters 
of the globe, it is instructive to look back to 
the days when Wagner’s scheme seemed 
to have little chance of realization. It was 
Heckel who founded the first Wagner- 
Verein at Mannheim and undertook the 
central management of similar societies in 
other cities. Wagner, full of gratitude 
towards so zealous a supporter, went to 
Mannheim in 1871, and conducted a con- 
cert organized for the benefit of a national 
theatre at Bayreuth. 

A graphic description is given of Wagner 
and of the laying of the foundation-stone 
of the theatre in 1872. Soon after that 





auspicious event Wagner was again jp 
Mannheim, and went to hear ‘The Flyin 
Dutchman’; but the barbarous cuts made 
by Lachner so annoyed him that “he left 
the theatre in a fury after the second act,” (Of 
Lachner’s shameful treatment of Wagner's 
operas our author gives another illustration, 
On one occasion, unable to prevent a per- 
formance of ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ he “made 
cuts in the score amounting to 171 lines of 
verse in the first act, 137 in the second, and 
135 in the third.” Ernest Frank, Lachney’s 
successor at Mannheim, however, made 
amends by giving ‘ Lohengrin’ unmutilated 
and restoring many passages of ‘Die 
Meistersinger.’ 

The Bayreuth festivals announced for 1874 
had to be abandoned ; the necessary funds 
were not forthcoming. Heckel wanted to 
give a special concert at Mannheim to raise 
funds, and asked permission of Wagner to 
give excerpts from ‘Die Walkiire’ and 
‘Tristan.’ Wagner’s reply is characteristic, 
and in our time is not without point. He 
begs Heckel not to make such a request, as 
he (Wagner) stands or falls with his prin. 
ciples; and of certain concerts which had 
been given he remarks that ‘though they 
brought in much money, they were yet per- 
haps of evil.” At length a credit of 100,000 
thalers was accorded from the privy purse 
of the King of Bavaria, and contracts were 
at once made with the painter Hoffmann 
and the machinist Brandt for the scenery 
and stage equipment. 

Heckel gives an interesting account of an 
evening at Wahnfried. Liszt played some 
new compositions of his. Then the great 
pianist and Wagner began discussing with 
him the mode in which a certain fugue from 
‘Das Wohltemperirte Klavier’ should be ren- 
dered, and Wagner ended by playing it “ with 
convincing emphasis on his particular read- 
ing.’ To hear Wagner play a Bach fugue 
must, indeed, have been a rare treat. 

In 1876, after the festival, the serious 

deficit so troubled Wagner that he wrote to 
Heckel saying that if the deficit were not 
covered within a certain time, 
‘*T propose to hand the whole theatre over 
to some entrepreneur or other, perhaps even to 
the Munich Court Theatre, and never bother my 
head about it again.” 

The volume ends with a brief history of 
the Bayreuth festivals up to 1898. 

The letters in the second volume are not, 
like those to Heckel, concerned with busi- 
ness matters; hence to the general reader 
they will probably prove more attractive. 
Otto Wesendonck, to whom the first group 
is addressed, was a friend whose acquaint- 
ance Wagner made at Ziirich in 1852, and to 
him, says Mr. Ellis in his preface, ‘‘ should 
be assigned a place no less important m 
Wagner's life than to that miracle of 4 
king, Ludwig II. of Bavaria, and that 
paragon of an artist, Franz Liszt.” And 
it is pleasant to see from these letters how 
grateful the master was to him for his many 
and substantial kindnesses; indeed, with- 
out the assistance of Wesendonck ‘“‘it 
hard to conceive how the artist could have 
survived to compose his later works.” 

There are several letters written from 
London in 1855, when Wagner was conduct- 
ing the concerts of the Philharmonic wner 
In Wagner’s published correspondence wit 
Liszt and Fischer are to be found sever 
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jetters describing his difficulties and dis- 
, and here again the same old story 
is told in different words. There are, how- 
grer, some fresh details, and one or two pithy 
sentences. The composer describes, for in- 
stance, the excerpts from ‘Lohengrin’ which 
he is giving, as ‘sample snips with which I 
already a12 travelling, just like a commis 
eur.’ Half a century has elapsed, and 
still we have these and other ‘sample 
sips.” They certainly seem necessary evils ; 
the only question is whether, nowadays, 
we do not get too many of them. Concern- 
ing oratorios we meet with the following 
humorous passage :— 

“The real delight of the English, however, is 
Oratorio: there their music becomes the inter- 
reter of their religion — passez-moi le mot! 
Four hours long do they sit in Exeter Hall, 
listening to one fugue after another in perfect 
confidence that they have discharged a good 
deed, in reward for which they will get nothing 
in Heaven but the loveliest Italian operatic 
arias.” 

In one of his letters Wagner writes that 
“Messrs. D. & C. are paid to keep me 
down, and thus they earn their daily 
bread.” The ‘‘C.,” as the context clearly 
shows, stands for Chorley, who at that time 
wrote for the Atheneum. His great ad- 
miration for Mendelssohn apparently pre- 
vented him from recognizing the genius 
either of Schumann or Wagner; his opinions, 
however, were honest, and fearlessly ex- 
pressed. The idea of a bribe being offered 
to, or accepted by such a man, is altogether 
ridiculous, and Mr. Ellis, the translator, 
has done well, in a foot-note on another 
page, to call attention to the “‘ melodramatic 
source” whence Wagner derived his opinions 
respecting English critics. 

How times have changed! We have no 
Exeter Hall now, and at the Albert Hall 
secular cantatas are worked in with the 
sacred oratorios. 

In a later letter our composer is in a com- 
paratively calm, philosophical mood. The 
world and he are “two stubborn - heads 
against each other.’’ The thinner skull gets 
broken, ‘‘ which is the probable reason of 
my frequent nervous headaches.’ The 
letters from Paris (1859-61) are deeply in- 
teresting. In one, written before the three 
famous opera concerts, Wagner says: “If 
ever I am to think of the realization of my 
‘Nibelungen,’ it can only be on the basis of 
Paris successes.’’ But those successes never 
came, and in 1861, after the ‘Tannhiuser’ 
fase, it is not surprising to find him ex- 
daiming : “‘ My whole life and work to me 
seem quite in vain and useless.” Yet even 
during those dark days there was one bright 
tay. Messrs. Schott & Co. paid the fee 
which Wagner had asked for the ‘ Rhein- 
gold.’ Wesendonck had already advanced 
that sum; Wagner, however, used the 
money to pay some pressing debts, and so 
he writes to his friend :— 

“Nothing remains for me but to give you a 
—— for the amount stipulated between us 
— last piece of the ‘ Nibelungen’ [i.e., the 
t. “pogremee ye. ‘1, and ask you to consider the 
a tor the ‘Rheingold’ as thus paid back to 


At that time the ‘ Gotterdiimmerung’ was 
‘written, so that the master’s new way of 
baying an old debt would have seemed 








alf*'surd to an ordinary man of the world. 





Wesendonck, however, like Liszt, knew that 
he had to deal with a genius. 

On June Sth, 1860, Wagner writes that 
the Rue Newton, in which he is living, is to 
be sunk 3} metres, in order to bring it to a 
level with the Boulevard piercing it. He 
adds :— 

‘*This ghastly circumstance affords me the 
opportunity of relieving my present position 
by cancelling my lease.” 

His next letter is dated from the Rue 

d’Aumale, so that in the interim he had 
moved. In that letter he speaks about 
‘fannoyances with my landlord and lawyer, 
troubles of the most vexatious sort; finally, a 
removal, at which I was the only one on my 
side who could speak French.” 
The smallest things in the life of a great 
man are of interest, and we will therefore 
give a hitherto unpublished letter of 
Wagner which concerns this house in the 
Rue Newton and the removal therefrom, 
and which further explains why he refers 
to the sinking of the road as a “ghastly 
circumstance.” This letter to his landlord 
appears to have escaped the notice of his 
biographers. It runs thus :— 

CHER MonsieurR,—Je regrette sincrement 
que vous étiez malade, aussi j'‘aurais vivement dé- 
siré que vous pouviez examiner de vos propres 
yeux l'état dans lequel se trouvent les abords de 
votre maison ou je domicile actuellement. Déja il 
est impossible d’entrer en voiture dans la rue ; 
hier soir, une famille, aprés avoir passé la soirée 
chez moi, voulait sortir. La voiture ne pouvant 
pas entrer dans la rue Newton, la dame et les 
enfants étaient obligés de marcher a pied jusqu’d 
la rue du chemin de Versailles, par une pluie 
abondante et s’enfoncant dans une boue effroy- 
able. Je vous assure, que votre maison est 
inhabitable, et que je n’attends que voir recilié 
mon bail, et d’étre indemnié pour déménager 
aussit6t que possible. Etant délaissé de toutes 
parts, et n’ayant pas méme réussi de faire dé- 
fendre les ordures par lesquelles on continue 
d’offenser notre vue et d’invecter l’air autour de 
nous, je n’ai plus que de recours & mon avoué, 
pour me débarrasser 4 l’urgence du malheureux 
domicile dans lequel je suis encore enfermé, 
Je plaindrais profondement de vous causer tant 
de peines si je ne devais pas espérer de vous 
fournir en méme temps les moyens pour forcer 
la ville de vous entendre. Pardonnez donc et 
soyez bien persuadé de mon plus haut estime, 
et de la plus grande considération avec laquelle 
j'ai ’honneur d’étre votre trés dévoué serviteur, 


RicHarRD WAGNER. 
Paris, 15 Juillet. 


M. Ad. Jullien in his ‘Life of Wagner’ 
(p. 119) speaks of the composer as living in 
a ‘‘joli petit hotel” in the Rue Newton. The 
above is probably one of the few letters 
written by Wagner in French. This French 
is somewhat ‘‘ made in Germany,’’ yet there 
is no mistaking either the meaning or the 
temper of the master when he penned 
the letter. It was in that house, since de- 
molished, that he commenced rewriting the 
scene between Venus and Tannhauser for 
the Paris performance. 

The ‘‘ Al.” of the title-page includes two 
short sets of letters, one to Fraulein v. Mey- 
senbug, the other to Frau Eliza Wille. To the 
former he says that his ‘‘older operas are 
quite played out,” referring, of course, to 
‘Rienzi’ and ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ and 
this was written thirty-nineyearsago! Again, 
in a letter of 1867, he says of the ‘ Meister- 
singer,’ ‘‘It is my masterwork; not one 
comes up to it.’’” And perhaps he was right. 
Mr. Ernest Newman, by the way, in bis 





‘Study of Wagner,’ recently reviewed in 
these columns, described that opera as 
“the most human of all Wagner’s works, 
and therefore—though perhaps he did not 
know it—the most Wagnerian.” 

We bring the notice of these letters to a 
close with a dream of Wagner’s which he 
dreamed in his earliest youth, and which he 
relates to Frau Wille :— 

**T dreamt that Shakespeare was alive and I 
was looking at and speaking with him, truly, in 
the flesh ; its impression was never to be for- 
gotten, and passed into the yearning to see 
Beethoven too (who also was already dead).” 
We know that in his early days Wagner’s 
thoughts were centred on Shakspeare and 
on Beethoven; hence the naturalness of 
that dream. 

The translation by Mr. Ellis of the 
letters reads, on the whole, extremely well, 
and to each volume there is a most useful 
index for reference. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THe programme of the first Promenade Con- 
cert this evening at the Queen’s Hall will 
include the ‘ Rienzi’ and ‘ William Tell’ Over- 
tures, Grieg’s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite, Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 1, Berlioz’s ‘ Hungarian’ 
March, and a Valse Badinage (‘A Musical 
Snuff-box’), by A. Liadoff, which will be heard 
for the first time. The vocalists will be Miss 
Kirkby Lunn and MM. Ellison van Hoose and 
Charles Knowles. Mr. A. W. Payne will be 
solo violinist, and M. Paul Bazelaire, violon- 
cellist, will make his début in London. 


Tue autograph score of Beethoven’s incidental 
music to ‘Egmont’ is now exhibited at the 
Goethe Exhibition at Weimar. This precious 
manuscript of eighty-four folio sheets belongs 
to Dr. E. Prieger, of Bonn. 

Tue Milan Secolo announces that performances 
of Berlioz’s ‘La Prise de Troie’ (first part of 
‘Les Troyens’) will be. given at the Lyric 
Theatre, Milan, during the winter season, under 
the direction of M. Edouard Colonne. 


A CoRRESPONDENT writes regarding the Bay- 
reuth festival :— 

“ The special interest of Bayreuth centres, for the 
majority of the visitors, in the ‘ Parsifal’ perform- 
ance. The ‘ Ring’ and ‘ Meistersinger’ we can hear 
elsewhere ; not so ‘ Parsifal.” The knowledge that 
this year the entire personnel of the drama would be 
changed not unnaturally filled us with misgivings, 
misgivings which happily have not been — 
by the result. That the new cast is equal to the 
old we will not say; that, with one notable excep- 
tion, the new representatives of the ‘ Parsifal ’ drama 
bid fair to prove worthy ef the tradition bequeathed 
to them, we unhesitatingly affirm. 

“Dr. Krauss’s performance of the character of 
Gurnemanz was good, very good ; so was that of the 
Amfortas of Herr Schiitz. This singer’s voice is 
not quite so sympathetic as that of Scheidemantel 
(to our minds the finest Amfortas), but he is a 
finished artist; his singing was admirable, every 
word uttered from behind the altar of the Grail 
Temple clearly distinct, and his acting beyond 
criticism. If he did not succeed in touching the 
hearts of his audience as some of his predecessors 
have done, the reason lay in the quality of the 
voice, not in any shortcoming on the part of the 
singer. 

“A special interest attached to the first ap- 
pearance of Friiulein Ternina as Kundry. We had 
long hoped to hear her at Bayreuth, but the terms 
of her contract at Munich prevented her appear- 
ance till its expiry. (Some critics, forgetting that 
such things as contracts exist, write as if Madame 
Wagner could command at her pleasure the service 
of any artist in Germany, and make it a reproach 
against Bayreuth that such and such a singer 
has not appeared there.) The high expectations 
we had formed were not disappointed. Both 
dramatically and vocally Fraulein Ternina’s per- 
formance was very fine. She is not as yet entirely 
dans son réle ; when she is she will be a worthy suc- 
cessor to Materna and Malten, Vocally, Madame 
Gulbranson’s Kundry was perhaps the better of the 
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two. Her high notes have a fulness and roundness 
which is lacking in Ternuina, who is at times a trifle 
strident; but her appearance is not quite so well 
suited to the character, and she lacks a certain 
artistic finish notable in all that Ternina does. 
Still, Madame Gulbranson’s Kundry was a fine im- 
personation, and she did much better on her second 
appearance than on her first. 

“Of the Parsifals, Herr Gerhiuser’s performance 
may be dismissed without criticism. Why the 
management engaged him for the part must remain 
a problem. He is no stranger to Bayreuth ; they 
must have known his capabilities as well as the 
audience did. We expected but little from Herr 
Gerhiuser ; we had even less than we expected. 
With the other two, Herr Burgstaller and Herr 
Erik Schmedes, the case is very different. Neither 
of these young artists is a Van Dyck, though some 
too zealousadmirers of Herr Burgstaller have written 
as if he were; but they are certainly, each or either 
of them, the best substitute for Van Dyck Bayreuth 
has so far given us. 

‘‘What we missed—and we missed a great deal— 
in Herr Burgstaller’s Parsifal we found in that of 
Herr Schmedes. Vocally, he is far inferior to his 
rival; his voice is not strong, and has a curious 
‘ veiled ’ quality, due, perhaps, to the effects of in- 
disposition ; he was unable, through illness, toappear 
until the festival was half over. But what voice he 
has he knows how to use, and his acting is simply 
superb. Though only slightly Burgstaller’s senior, 
he has all the ease and finish we only expect to find 
in a maturer artist. His Parsifal was the youngest 
and most innocent we have ever seen, his response 
to Kundry's advances almost daring in its absolute 
childlike confidence; and thethird act gave usall that 
Van Dyck had taughtus to expectand all that we had 
missed in Burgstaller. Vocally, Herr Schmedes is 
scarcely equal to the demands of the second act, but 
he knows how to make the most of his voice in the 
critical passages, while face and gesture do the rest. 
But how completely dramatic skill could triumph 
over vocal deficiencies we never realized till we saw 
his Siegfried in the closing cycle of the ‘ Ring.’” 

THE death is announced at Berlin of the well- 
known Herr Emil Breslauer, founder of the 
paper Der Klavierlehrer (1878), and author of 
‘Die technische Grundlage des Klavierspiels,’ 
for which he received the title of professor. 
He was born at Kottbus in 1836. 

Tue death is announced at Weimar of Dr. 
Carl Gille, at the advanced age of eighty-six. 
He was secretary of the General Association of 
German Musicians. Dr. Gille was an intimate 
friend of Liszt, and in his youth was acquainted 
with Goethe. 

Sienor LEoncavatto’s new opera ‘ Zaza’ has 
been accepted for production at the Lyrique at 
Milan during the winter, and rehearsals will be 
commenced in about three weeks’ time. The 
work is planned in four. acts, and the three 
principal parts are for a soprano, a tenor, and a 
baritone. There are four less important cha- 
racters, and only fourteen choristers are em- 


ployed. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuxs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Wev. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Tuvurs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Fri. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall, and 8, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


ADELPHI.—‘ With Flying Colours,’ a Drama in Five Acts 
{nominally}. By Seymour Hicks and Fred G. Latham. 


Mvcu has been heard of the reward that 
attends the discoverer of a new pleasure. 
One almost equally great awaits the drama- 
tist who shall invent a new crime. It is 
known that the addition of a bell will largely 
augment the possible complications of a 
peal. A new crime, or better still—though 
scarcely to be hoped—a new passion, might 
give purveyors of melodrama a fresh lease 
of life. At present we have nothing but 


incessant repetition of the same characters 
and motives, and consequently of the same 
incidents. Not the slightest approach to 
anything resembling novelty is there in the 





melodrama in which—faithful to precedent 
and tradition—the Adelphi antedates by 
about a fortnight the beginning of the 
autumn season. Sometimes, while characters 
are familiar, we have a novel environ- 
ment. Poor as it is, this solace is, in 
this instance, denied to the public. The 
very scenes are the same it has pre- 
viously known, and one incident—the most 
striking, even if the most improbable, in the 
play—is lifted bodily from a piece which at 
another theatre has been seen during the 
past season. 

Some dubious form of acknowledgment of 
obligation has been made, but theconveyance 
shows a ‘most plentiful lack” of invention. 
In its main action the story is that of Miss 
Braddon’s‘ Henry Dunbar.’ What our drama- 
tists have done is to accentuate what is most 
improbable in a wildly improbable story, 
to deprive it of the dramatic significance 
with which Miss Braddon charged it, and to 
reduce it to the vulgarest and most conven- 
tional form of melodrama. So primitive is, 
however, an Adelphi public that the result 
is in its way a success. All that is necessary 
in order to please it is to render a play sym- 
pathetic, by which is meant to award in the 
end poetic justice all round, and to season 
with a few moral or patriotic common- 
places, and the whole will go down. This 
and more than this are within the re- 
sources of two of the youngest of our 
dramatists, and the play accordingly— 
though portentously long—took a grip of 
the public. Not even a grimace was made 
by those who had to swallow the most pro- 
digious suppositions. One man is accepted 
as another, not only by his friends who 
await the arrival of one—almost a son 
—long absent, but by his fellow-officers on 
aship. The career of the murdered man is, 
so to speak, obliterated. Somebody, one 
thinks, must have seen and knownhim. But 
no; a stranger—one who is not even a twin 
brother or in any sense a double—puts on 
his clothes and assumes his duties on ship- 
board, and is never troubled by the surmise 
of a possible detection; proceeds, on the 
contrary, from crime to crime until his time 
is up and Nemesis exacts her victim. 
When a public is so easy to please as 
to take allthis with affability and good 
nature there is perhaps no temptation to 
give it anything better. We want, however, 
a new bell in the melodramatic peal, and 
are weary of a monotonous chime. Some 
admirable acting is exhibited, though here 
even a little novelty would be not unwel- 
come. Mr. Abingdon, Mr. Harry Nicholls, 
and Mrs. Cecil Raleigh do splendidly 
what they have often done, but there is 
not the slightest change inthem. We have 
seen them in the same characters do pre- 
cisely the same thing in precisely the same 
way. One element of novelty there is in the 
shape of a new exponent of an Adelphi 
heroine. Miss Suzanne Sheldon is young, 
pretty, and tender, as were her prede- 
cessors, and does just as well as they. 
All is the same—just the same; and it 
is all the same a success. 








WE have received from the Bibliographisches 
Institut of Leipzig four more volumes (com- 
pleting the work) of the neat and handy edition 
of Shakespeares Dramatische Werke in the ver- 
sion of Schlegel and Tieck, revised by Prof. 





The introductions to the plays 


Alois Brandl. 
are sufficient and to the point. 

Mr. FarrMan ORDISH’s useful treatise on 
Early London Theatres has been reissued by 
Mr. Stock. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


THE past week has witnessed no perfo 
at any West-End theatre, and chs oom 
houses at which performances are given re. 
mains at low-water mark. A change will be 
witnessed at the close of the coming week 
when several houses will reopen. ‘ 


Tue first novelty will consist of ‘The De. 
generates,’ by Mr. Sydney Grundy, in which 
Mrs. Langtry will appear at the Haymarket, 
It is understood that an ingénuwe part in this 
will be supported by Miss Grundy, a daughter 
of the dramatist. 


A PERFORMANCE of ‘King Richard II.’ was 
given at Flint Castle on Monday by Mr. F. R, 
Benson’s company in celebration of the quin. 
centenary of the surrender of Richard at that 
spot to Bolingbroke. The building is in 
ruinous a state that the spectacle can scarcely 
be held closely to resemble that some four 
hundred years ago. 


A new translation of ‘Don César de Bazan,’ 
by Dumanoir and D’Ennery, has been exe. 
cuted by Mr. H. A. Saintsbury, and given at 
the Princess of Wales’s Theatre, Kennington, 
The original adaptation, called ‘ Czesar de Bazan; 
or, Love and Honour,’ by B. Webster and Dion 
Bourgicault (sic), was first given at the Adelphi, 
October 14th, 1844, about a fortnight after its 
production at the Porte Saint Martin, with 
Webster, Howe, Miss Woolgar, and Madame 
Celeste in the principal parts. 


Sir THEODORE Mart1n has given a thousand 
pounds for a pulpit in the Stratford-on-Avon 
Church in memory of his wife, who as Helen 
Faucit was one of the most intellectual and 
poetical of actresses. Those who remember 
her Rosalind, the finest during the present 
century, her Imogen, and many other beautiful 
creations, might have been better pleased hal 
the tribute taken a more personal shape ; but 
every testimony to her surpassing merit is 
welcome. 


THOUGH never seen, we believe, on a West- 
End stage, Mrs Sara Lane, who has died in 
her seventy-seventh year, was familiar to all 
genuinely interested in theatrical concerns. For 
more than half a century she superintended the 
fortunes of the Britannia Theatre, previously 
known as the Britannia Saloon, and during 
that time she was one of the most in- 
genious, respected, and successful of managers. 
At her own theatre she acted cleverly till 
the October of last year, to it she contributed 
dramas written by herself, and she presided over 
‘*functions” known at no other house. She 
was generous, kind, and exactly what is known, 
if the vulgarism may be pardoned, as ‘“‘a g 
sort.” Not at all deficient in enterprise was 
she, and in 1851 she paid James Anderson 120. 
a week to play Shakspeare. No London theatre, 
perhaps no English theatre, has known a manage 
ment so long as that of the Britannia. Mrs 
Lane’s Sunday evening services are described in 
‘Sketches by Boz.’ Among her friends were 
Dickens, Albert Smith, Blanchard, Yates, H. J. 
Byron, Sala, and many celebrities still living. 
Her loss will be keenly felt in her own neigh: 
bourhood, where she was “‘ a good fairy.” During 
some years she gave annually to the Britannis 
a melodrama of her own writing. 


A new drama by Henrik Ibsen is promised 
for the autumn. 








Ww. H. B- 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—G. S.—J. B. G. & be? a 


J. H. KR. B—R. E. 0.—S. T. W.—H. N. 
C. A.—Forwarded. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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i FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


7} siLAS K. HOCKING’S LATEST WORK. | RECENT FICTION. 
| NEW VOLUME BY CHRISTIAN LYS. 


THE DAY OF RECOMPENSE. ice oa 


The FORTRESS of YADASARA. By Christian Lys. 
ré| THIRD LARGE EDITION NOW READY. ge te oro ley ante sileianiadnasiilires: 

















Te- The SCOTSMAN of June 26 says oe story is cleverly written, and the action 
: moves freely and rapidly. There is plenty of excitement and adventure, and the marvellous 
be Large crown 8ye. cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. | clement has the effect. of humour, by reason of the genial way in which the reader’s 
eek, | incredulity is taken for granted and disregarded.” 
De. m P | Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
hich In a recent article in the ACADEMY a well. | A FAULTY COURTSHIP. A Tyrolese Romance. By 
- known critic, writing upon Mr. Silas Hocking’s popu- | EDITH G. HOARE. With Frontispiece by J. Aytoun Symington. 
. a a ~ 4 LITERATURE says :—“ Tyrolean heights will always retain their power to charm and 
hter larity, Say s:—* The case of Mr. Silas Hocking deserves | torefresh. For an nue go to them, the best thing will be oo read und them, 


° ~ : and pleasant companions for an hour or two may be found among the individuals in this 
consideration. He 1S book. It is nct unsuitable to the languor of a summer afternoon.” 


¥Yy PROBABLY THE MOST POPULAR OF Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
uin- LIVING NOVELISTS. FORTUNE’S TANGLED SKEIN. A Novel. By 


that 7 ; ; ; of . © : JEANETTE H. WALWORTH. 
1 80 By comparison with him Miss Marie Corelli 18 esoteric, The BIRMINGHAM DAILY GAZETTE says:—“One of those fascinating books 


cely Mr. Hall Caine the fad of a mere coterie, and Mr. which, when commenced, are seldom laid aside until finished. Miss Walworth is an artist 


four in mystery-weaving. The tale is well told, the plot cleverly worked out, and the dénotiment 


Kipling a timid emerger from the unknown. unexpected. 


a ee ee FOR saikidiiaseineiricinn, -scsouen sete 
a Tr 7 B a iS B e 
n at TWENTY-ONE YEARS, £5,000 REWARD: being a True Account of the Recovery 


ton. Fand during the whole of that extended period of the Sezmeer Diamonds. By CHARLES BENNETT. 
ZAN ; The OUTLOOK says :—‘‘ ‘Five Thousand Pounds Reward’ is a rattling good detective 


= THE SALE OF HIS NOVE LS HAS AVE RAGED story without the usual affectation of fine writing that too often spoils this type of story.” 
Phi ONE THOUSAND COPIES PER WEEK. READY SHORTLY, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
with The exact total of sales as officially furnished to me is| The RED RAG of RITUAL. By George Cusack. 


ame A very clever, well-written novel, full of keen insight and wit; the plot is based mainly 


ONE MILLION AND NINETY-TH REE on the great controversy now taking place in Church matters. The author apparently 


favours neither party, but throws a clear and impartial light on both sides of the question. 


sand THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- The intense interest which is aroused every time the question of Ritual has come up for 


public discussion in or out of Parliament will render the perusal of this volume a matter of 
VOR FIVE COPIES, great enjoyment to those who desire to form impartial judgment between the extremes of 
elen both parties. 


- ™ Mane : 
wat exclusive of publications other than fiction. Such RTE EM 


eat figures astound. They do not ask, they silently | o,. apy of THINKING. By T. Sharper Knowlson. 


tiful compel attention. EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE :—‘‘A short time ago one of our most distinguished 
statesmen, in giving an address on education, said: ‘What you want to develope in your 


but TH EY ENSHRINE A DAZZLING AND race is the art of thinking, and thinking is an art which stands a very good chance of 


perishing from amongst us altogether. The risks to which independent thinking is 


t 18 MARVELLOUS SECRET. exposed when you come to reckon them up, are manifold and dangerous. I think the 


Press, with all its merits, is one of the greatest enemies of independent thinking.’...... 
People read a great deal more than they used to do—there is more to read—but they think 


ee. {- have found in the bookseller’s shop of a small pro-/ (<2 
in j Vincia . ile s 

e Out 4 rie ae ‘ALio ~ —y Benny,’ ‘God “ THE LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY ROMANCE. 
r cas ] VY» or 1gal ? an Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. per Volume. 


te! THE COMMENT OF THE BOOKSELLER | VOLUME I 
re HAS BEEN — THE ROMANCE OF WILD FLOWERS. 


in-t‘ Yes, the market is constant. I buy them in thirteens | A Companion to the British Flora. 


: | 
= top. No, | By EDWARD STEP, F.LS,, 
over I STOCK PRACTICALLY NO NEW NOVELS | Author of ‘ Favourite gor adh nae gummed ‘ Wayside and 
She EXCEPT MR. HOCKING’S.’” | | Tite 


| With upwards of 200 Original Illustrations. 
The ACADEMY says :—“ We can HEARTILY RECOMMEND THIS LITTLE BOOK 


























ood FIRST , | to those for whom it is written—‘ UNSCIENTIFIC FLOWER-LOVERS.’ There is some- 
was RST AND _— SERIES. COLOURED PLATES. thing very kindly and engaging about Mr. Step’s explanations. The aim of the book is 
201, Pocket-book form, size 64 by 43 in. limp cloth, gilt, round corners, 7s. 6d. each; alsoin | not to enable the reader to identify plants—that he may do with other help—but to ‘call 
; French morocco tuck, with Pocket and Blotting Book for Specimens, 10s. 6d. each. his attention to those details of their structure and behaviour which suggest the term 
tre, romance.’ True to his ‘romantic’ intention, Mr. Step gives his readers—his unscientific 


e- W | readers, be it remembered—A SERIES OF PLEASANT SURPRISES in the titles of his 
WAYSIDE AND OODLAND BLOSSOMS. | chapters. For what will surprise them more than to find ROSES AND APPLES CLASSED 
° . eas . | TOGETHER, with the strawberry thrown in between them, and to find that these are of 
d in Pocket Guides to the British Wild Flowers. | one family, &c. We cannot imagine anything more CLEAR AND FASCINATING than, 
say, Mr. Step’s description of the means by which the violet perpetuates itself. Adapted 











vere | Bist - L 
| by its structure for cross-fertilization by insects, THE ENGLISH VIOLET IS STRANGELY 

. J. By EDWARD STEP, F.LS. | NEGLECTED by these carriers of pollen. That the violet has not degenerated in our woods 
ing. — Each with 1 -and-Whi " inti . | and hedgerows is due to its own patent and patient scheme of selt-fertilization. This is 
i .. oe mes oo EDs eee Aenerigtions of the | described step by step by the author up to the triumphant moment when the violet 
8 T jad s | applies pressure to its seed-vessel, and ‘one after another the hard shiny seeds are shot out 
ring ‘i he LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :—‘‘ This is just the little book which every true | with great force to a distance of several yards, where their smoothness enables them to 
ania rep of that particular phase of natural beauty, namely, wild flowers, delights to find in | sink readily between the grass or moss to the moist earth beneath.’ Thus TH# SHY 

~ ket when rambling along country lanes. The delicately tinted illustrations are | VIOLET IS A SELF-SUFFICIENT LITTLE FLOWER, whose beauty is attained by 

olutely true to their growing counterparts.” struggle and resource.’”’ 
ised 
A COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD POST FREE ON APPLICATION FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 
ve 
ved. - 
. Vs 

london: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. Chandos House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C ; and New York. 
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“A FASCINATING PAGE OF LITERARY 
HISTORY.” —Jilustrated London News. 





In 2 vols. crown $vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENAUM. 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


—<——— 


“ We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.”—Standard. 

“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.”— Freeman. 

“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”— cho. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 

Publishers’ Circular. 

“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”"—Christian World. 

.“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years...... The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.”—Scotsman. 

“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
pm C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 

“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.’ — Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 





FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 

DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 
Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 
“SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 

Made in Three Sizes at 

10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s., 

up to 18 Gs., post free. 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 


“Ss Wan” FOUNTAIN PE N. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue of 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 

93, Cheapside, B.C. ; 95a, Regent Street, W., London ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 

Or of all Stationers. 


A LUEN's SOLID LEATHER PORTMANTEAUS 
and FITTED SUIT CASES. 

LLEN’S DRESSING BAGS in Crocodile and 
Morocco Leather from Five Guineas upwards. 

LLEN’S PORTABLE CAMP and BARRACK 
FURNITURE for Officers joining. 

Established 1799. | By appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales. 

J. W. ALLEN, 37, Strand, London. 


ress COCOA ESSENCE. 


A THIN COCOA. 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected to 
powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely flavoured powder—a product which, when prepared with 
boiling water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now with many 
beneficially taking the place. Its active principle, being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the 
system. Sold only in labelled Tins. If unable to obtain it of your 


tradesman, a Tin will be sent post free for nine stamps. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


KPrs’s COCOA ESSENCE. 


PuE 











INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE UT. 


’ 


DINNEFORD’S 





“ L#ARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum, 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIEs.’” 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d. 


Subscription, 10s, 3d, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 


N° 3748, Ava. 26, 199 





Edinburgh Review, 





The Sixth Series of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols, price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
‘*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Piaces of Charles II1.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William IIL. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘‘ The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell —William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox ’—‘‘ Lead, kindly Light ""—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 
Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera ’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—‘“‘ Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
BStage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MB. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory’—‘‘ Blue tonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale —Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast ”—‘* Licked into shape”—‘‘ Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
éad”—Conspicuous by his absence—Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin—money—Getting into a scrape. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob— 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bed ford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Bnag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the Bee of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco ds 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael- 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays- 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasqu2z and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘ Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches- 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens- 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘ Persii Satire’—Koman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—*‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
iii, 175—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration o! 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thame 
Embankments—Statue in B Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa # 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushton 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. & 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystety- 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croc 
dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tart 
—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to thé 
Ancients—Names of American States—Carucate—Femslt 
Soldiers and Bailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses ud 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumo 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bont 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Key- 
Church Registers —Arm-in-arm—E. 0. Napoleoo4 
Legacy to Cantillon. 
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~ BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDES AND HANDBOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Lrp., Editorial Department, Albert Square. 


LOSS 

















ern? 


MONTHLY. 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE for 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, with Railway Travelling Map. Monthly, price 6d. ; by post, 10d. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND 


(abridged from the Sixpenny Edition). Price 3d. ; by post, 44d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY STEAM TRANSIT and GENERAL 


GUIDE for TRAVELLERS in EUROPE. Routes, with Fares, Time taken on Journey, &c., to principal Continental Towns and Resorts—Direct 
Through Tables from London to the Principal Places in all Parts of the Continent—Customs Regulations, Passport Information—Continental Money, 
Time, Weights, Measures, Distances— Steamer Services to and from Continental Ports—Steamer Services on Lakes and Rivers—Diligence Services— 
Round Route Tickets— Descriptive Notices of European Countries, Cities, Towns, &c., with Hotel, Consular, Clerical, Medical, Banking, and Commercial 
Lists. Price 2s. with Railway Map of the Continent ; by post, 2s. 6d. 


BRADSHAW’S SPECIAL CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE for the WHOLE of 


EUROPE. In addition to the information contained in the Two-Shilling Book, the Special Edition includes the following Matter :—Routes through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany—an Itinerary of the Italian Lakes—Notices of some of the Principal Towns, &c., in the following Countries : 
Algiers, Bulgaria, Cyprus, Denmark, Egypt and Overland Route, Finland, Greece, Holy Land, Iceland, Lapland, Levant, Morocco, Norway, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia and Montenegro, Sweden, Tunis, Turkey in Europe. 

With a Vocabulary in English, French, German, and Italian. 


ALSO MAPS OF EUROPE, SWITZERLAND, AND THE RHINE, 


AND PLANS OF THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 
AMSTERDAM CONSTANTINOPLE GENEVA LYONS NAPLES TRIESTE 
ANTWERP RESDEN GENOA MARSKILLES OSTEND TURIN 
BERLIN LORENCE GHENT MAYENCE PALERMO VENICE 
BRUSSELS FRANKFORT - ON - THE - THE HAGUE MILAN PARIS VERONA 
COLOGNE MAIN HAMBURG MUNICH ROME VIENNA. 


Price 3s. 6d. cloth ; by post, 4s. 2d. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS (handy and convenient for the pocket), 


in Anglo-French, Anglo-German, Anglo-Italian, Anglo-Spanish. Bound in cloth, 1s. each, post free. 


BRADSHAW’S INDIA. New and Improved Edition (1898). Cloth, price 5s ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


Through Routes, Overland Guide and Handbook to India, Turkey, Persia, Egypt, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, &c. A Complete Traveller’s 
Manual. Howto Reach and how to Live in the Three Presidencies of India and the Australian Settlements. This indispensable little Handbook 
contains Twenty-five Outward and Homeward through Routes between Great Britain and her Indian and Australian Dependencies, with Practical and 
Interesting Descriptive Guides to each Route. Steam Navigation, Coasting, Coach, and other Conveyances ; Telegraph Communications ; Tables of 
Distances ; Tabular Forms of Expenses; Time of Journey, &c. Advice to the Eastern Traveller—Hints as to the Purchase of Outfit—Luggage— 
Currency, &c.; with a most useful Vocabulary of Hindustani. Illustrated with Maps of India, the various Routes, &c. Panorama of the Nile. Plans 
of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Constantinople ; and other Illustrations. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE, and OFFICIAL 


DIRECTORY, contains the History and Financial Position of every Railway Company, British, Foreign, and Colonial ; Statistic Powers and other Data 
to the close of the year; Railway Interest in Parliament, &c. Alphabetical Arrangement of the whole Administrative and Executive Staff of all the 
Railway Companies of the United Kingdom. With large Railway Map, &c. Cloth, price 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE OFFICE, 59, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address—‘ BrapsHaw, Lonpon.” 


FOREIGN OFFICE PASSPORT AGENCY. 


Travellers to any part of Europe who desire to avoid trouble or unnecessary expense can obtain Pass- 
ports through this Agency, who will see that everything necessary is done in procuring the proper visa for a 
journey to or through any country on the Continent. The application form to be filled up, and full particu- 
lars as to cost, with list of Guide Books and Tourist Requisites, sent on application. 

Although not absolutely necessary in some parts of Europe, it is advisable to have a Passport, and 
beyond being a ready means of recognition, it is very useful in obtaining admission to Museums, Picture 
Galleries, &c., closed to the general public, or for obtaining letters addressed ‘‘ Poste Restante.” 

As the rules of the various Powers are continually changing with respect to Visas, &c., it is advisable 
ler holders of old Passports to write to us before starting to see if anything more is required. 

Foreign Office Passports cannot be granted to persons already abroad. 




















FLASKS, DOOR-FASTENERS, READING LAMPS, é&c. 
GUIDES, MAPS, PHOTOGRAPHS, AND VIEWS OF LONDON. 
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“MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


| 








Complete. Catalogue post free on application. 





BELL'S HANDBOOKS 


GREAT MASTERS 


IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 


Illustrated Monographs on the chief Painters and Sculptors of 
Ancient and Modern Times. 


Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., 


Author of ‘Richard Cosway. and his Companions, ‘John Russell, R.A.,’ 
‘Portrait Miniatures,’ &c. 


The object of this Series is to supply short biographical and critical 
Monographs, sound in matter, adequate in illustration, and artistic in form 
and workmanship. A list of the artists’ works in the chief galleries of Europe 
will be appended to each volume, with Descriptionsand Notes. Also a Biblio- 
graphy and Chronological Summary of the pictures. There will be about 40, 
Illustrations in each volume and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 


Post 8vo. price 5g, net. | 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By George C. William- 
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